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It: is @ wise person vale knows what t to ion next, 
The wise thing for the reader to do next is to see 
that the leaves of this paper are cut and that the 
back is stitched with needle and thread. 


The right tempcrature for scalding hogs is from 
145 to 155 degrees. 


Give turnips or ruta bagas to the cows after 
milking, not before. 


This is a good time to save pumpkin seeds. But 
the common hog pumpkin is not nearly as good 











A crack stopped up on the cold side of the barn 
may save a bushel of cornaday. The cows will 


| need that much less. 


Some people do not appear to know that buck- 
wheat cakes are best when made partly of wheat 
flour—say one-third. 


There is no good excuse for the East wall of the 
house leaking during every storm. Close the 
cracks all up tight with Portland cement mixed 
with water to the thickness of cream, and applied 
with a whitewash brush. 








PROPAGATING THE BLACK WALNUT. 

The usual mode of propagating the black 
walnut is by planting the nuts. For this pur- 
pose the best nuts should be selected, and, with- 
out allowing them to become dry, should be 
placed in layers of moist sand and kept in a cool 
place until early in spring; then they should be 
sown, or planted, so as to be covered about two 
inches in depth. If the nuts are planted where 
the trees are to stand, it is said, the best and 
tallest trees are obtained, but if first rfised in 
nursery rows and transplanted, they will come 
sooner into ee. 





THE REQUISITES OF PROFITABLE 
FARMING. 


I know of two, and only two ways in which to 
make farming pay, in the sense in which the word 
‘* pay ’.is intended to mean; and neither of these 
are sure, without a good stock of common sense. 
The first is the possession of a physical and mental 
qualification that needs nothing so much as con- 
tinuous use and the desire to succeed in the special 
business. 

The other is a mental and money qualification, 
with the same desire for success in the same 


| pursuit. 


In both of these cases a faithful record of what 
is being doneis absolutely necessary asa data from 
which to draw deduction and guide energy in a 
right direction. 

Leisure for any other pursuit, be it what it may, 
is not to be even thought of, much less indulged in. 

High mental culture is not possible with hard 
labor in a different field; nor is it consistent with 
the love of pelf. 

There is, perhaps, no field of labor better cal- 
culated to develop every human thought and 
engage every talent, than agriculture; but it must 


be easy agriculture, or under easy circumstances; | 


and then it is truly grand. 
Chelsea, Pa. 





RHEUMATISM AT ELMWOOD FARM. 


We are compelled to go to press this month 
without the ever welcome contribution of the 
proprietor of Elmwood Farm, who, we are grieved 
to learn, has been laid up by an attack of old- 
fashioned rheumatism, so that he could not write. 
A private note received from Mrs. Biggle on the 
20th of October, states that her husband has been 
quite ill, having been confined to the house for 
over three weeks, and to his bed for half of that 
time, but that ‘‘heis now convalescent and expects 
to be able to attend to business in a few days, and 
to have number 29 of High Farming ready for 
the December number. He has suffered severely, 
but uncomplainingly, and has maintained his 
serenity and cheerfulness of temper throughout. 
He presents his compliments to the Editor and to 
all the readers of the paper, expressing the hope 
that they may never be afflicted with rheumatism, 
or for that matter with any other distressing 
complaint.” 

We expect when Mr. Biggle gets over this attack 
he will be ‘‘ himself again,” and even more so, and 
furnish during next year some rich experiences 
of farm life, as we understand he contemplates 
changes in his system of farming that will create 
new interest in his popular papers. 


SLAUGHTERING HOGS IN CHICAGO. 
Interesting account of how it is done. 


When all is ready for the day’s slaughtering, 
some 20 or 30 of the advanced ones in the chute 
are driven into a small room just outside, so that 
the hogs stand close together. 
little above the floor of the second story of the 
packing house proper. Inthe room among the 
hogs stands a man who slips a chain with a slip- 
ring at the lower end (the upper end being attached 
to a cranc) around one of the hind legs of a hog. 
At the same time the chain is tightened by a man 
above, and the hog is at once raised and swung 
over to the sticker’s assistant, who seizes the fore 
legs of the hog as he hangs by the one hind leg, 
and turns his neck towards the sticker. He 
plunges the knife into the neck so as to strike one 
of the jugular veins. On account of long experi- 
ence he scldom misses his aim. This way of 
bleeding the hog is proved to be the speediest and 
best, as bleeding is complete and perfect when 
thus stuck, as he is hanging perfectly straight. 

The noise and struggles of the animal when 
hoisted have almost entirely ceased by the time it 
hangs before the sticker, and when it is considered 
that as many as 4 and 5 hogs are killed in a minute 
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struggling must be short. After the first spirt of 
blood the hog is moved a few feet by a swing of 
the crane and lowered to the floor, where a man 
takes off the chain and sides the hog through an 
opening into the scalding vat. The blood goes 
through the floor into vats or tanks below, and 
from there is taken away and uscd for various 
purposes. The scalding tank is perhaps 20 fect 
long, 6 to 8 feet wide and 3 to 4 feet deep. On 
each side of the tank, which is kept at a uniform 
degree of heat, are three men with suitable hooks 
and pokers to handle the hogs as received from 
the sticking room. When scalded the hogs are 
moved along to the lower end where a lifting reel 
is arranged that takes them out upon an inclined 
cylinder some 4 feet in diameter and 20 feet long, 
constructed with flanges and scrapers, so that a 
hog being passed from one end of it to the other 
by the assistance of men on either side, is cleanly 
freed from hair. From this he slides out on a 
table, where men with knifes remove the few 
remaining hairs about the head and legs that the 
scraping cylinder had failedgo get. The head is 
struck off by a single blow of a cleaver; tongue 
taken out, and the head washed and at once put 
into the steam vat to removethelard. The hog is 
then suspended by the hind legs; intestines taken 
out and the inside thoroughly washed with cold 
water. The hog is then split down the back, the 
spine removed, and the two sides moved along 
into a room where the temperature is maintained 
at about 32°. Here it hangs about 48 to 80 hours 
for the purpose of removing all animal heat. 
From this room the sides are taken to the 
cutting-room, where each is examined to ascertain 
what the weight and quality fit it for. The 
lightest and choicest are cut into sides and hams 
to suit the English market, being earcfully and 
scrupulously trimmed by experts, and cut into 
sizes suitable for Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Cum- 
berland and Wiltshire. After being carried into 


the basement, the sides and shoulders are carefully | 


powdered with saltpetre, which gives them the 
fine color so much desired by English buyers. 
The fleshy parts are sprinkled with a mixture of 
Liverpool salt and the best granulated sugar. 
They are then carefully laid, one upon another, 
to a height of some four feet, in which position 
they are kept for ten days; then changed and 
again sprinkled with salt and sugar. This cellar, 
or basement, is flagged and kept scrupulously 
clean, all light being excluded. After remaining 
from 20 to 30 days (according to the weight of the 
pieces) in a temperature of 40°, they are taken to 
the packing-room, scraped, re-trimmed, sorted 
into uniform sizes, packed in boxes containing 
500 pounds each. Each piece, before being placed 
in the box, is rolled in Liverpool salt, and salt is 
sprinkled between the layers. The hogs for home 
consumption, are cured in American salt without 
saltpetre or sugar. 


For mess pork the sides of the hogs, exclusive | 


of hams and shoulders, are cut into strips of six 
to eight inches in width and packed fresh in 
barrels with Turk’s Island salt. The barrels are 
then filled with brine. The leaf lard and fat trim- 
mings from the sides and hams are rendered by 
steam in iron tanks, being cooked from 12 to 16 
hours. The lard is drawn off in tierces of 330 
pounds each, or into tin cans of 10 to 40 pounds 
each. The lean meat and trimmings from the 
hams and sides are made into sausage. The feet 
are sold to the glue manufacturers. The tender- 
loins and spare ribs are sold fresh to local consu- 
mers. The blood, when dried, is used as a fertil- 
izer. Other trimmings are converted into soap 
grease. At the slaughter-house which I visited, 
they were killing five hogs a minute, or 300 per 
hour, and 3,000 hogsa day. There are other houses 
that kill and handle 4,000 hogs in a day with the 
same care and precision. This account was writ- 
ten by C. G. T., and appeared in the Country 
Gentleman, published at Albany, N. Y. 
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RASPBERRIES OVER WINTER. 

Before cold weather sets in, don’t forget to lay 
down the raspberries, especially the forcign varic- 
ties. The operation is best performed by throw- 
ing a shovelful of earth at the base of each hill, 
over which to bend the canes and thereby prevent 
their breaking. Two hills should be bent towards 
each other, as the pair can be covered almost 
as quickly as one. Two can work to a greater 
advantage than one, one using the spade to throw 
the earth to the roots and throwing a small quan- 
tity on the tops to hold them down, while the 
other does the bending, leaving the principal cov- 
cring to be performed until after a number of 
hills have been thus fastened down. The cover- 
ing should be one to two inches. 

If the plantation is Jarge it will pay to plow two 
or more furrows between the different rows to 
give plenty of loose earth for covering; and the 
man that does the bending can maintain a more 
tranquil frame of mind by wearing a pair of buck- 
skin gloves than it is easy to do without them. 
To thus protect raspberries is not half the trouble 
or expense that many imagine, and one who shall 
do it, will find the crop so much increased, both 
in size and quantity, that it will be unnecessary 
to remind him of it in the future. 

Little Silver, N. J. J.T. LOVETT. 

A TRUCK FARMER'S EXPERIENCE. 

I began growing three or four acres of truck 
for market, soon after I went to farming for my- 
self, and followed it up for some fifteen years, and 
as I look back now I do not see how I should ever 
have pulled through without the money which my 
truck brought me. I did not try to compete with 
the regular market gardeners who grow lettuce 
and spinach under glass, and did not start regu- 
larly to market until after harvest, although I 
usually grew an eighth to a fourth of an acre of 
early peas which I made profitable. My staple 
crops were Irish and sweet potatoes, Lima beans, 
pickles, swect corn, nutmeg musk melons, and 
turnips. In addition to these I would grow some 
beets, parsnips, squashes, onions and cabbage, 
occasionally a few peppers, watermelons and 
radishes. I went to market three times a week 
and rarely sold less than five, and often as high 
as fifteen doilars a morning. I never knew what 
was going to pay best, for some years there would 
be a special demand for one thing and then for 
another. But in the long run I always made it 
pay, although some individual crops would fail, 
or there would be no market for them. I usually 
found pickles and sweet potatoes my most profit- 
able crops, but occasionally there would be a year 
in which I could make more on turnips than any- 
thing else. I remember one year that I had a 
good crop of turnips, and the crop was a failure 
on the bottom lands at my county seat, fourteen 
miles away, and I sent severa: loads down there 
for which I received sixty cents per bushel by the 
load. The crop netted over $100 an acre. Sweet 
potatoes, if early, so as to retail at from twenty 
to forty cents a half peck, would gencrally bring 
$100 an acre ; sweet corn, if planted three feet by 
two and thinned to two stalks in a hill, will give 
in a season 1200 dozen to the acre, and retailed at 
| ten cents, give $120 an acre. Pickles will give an 

excellent profit at twenty-five to thirty-five cents 

a hundred; they can not oly be grown after 

early peas, but a good crop of turnips can be 

grown with them. The heaviest acre of turnips 

| Lever grew was on ground that had grown peas 
and cucumbers the same year. We had ten heap- 
ing two-horse loads of turnips, nearly fifty bushels 
to the load. Lima beans I like to grow because 
the surplus is always in demand at a fair price, dry. 
Market gardening requires high culture, liberal 
manuring and a good deal of labor; all clements 
of an investment which rightly applied are pro- 

| ductive of income, and without which adequate 
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profit cannot be made from land that bears a high 
value. It is-not only near large cities that this 
profitable business may be carried on, but smallcr 
towns and villages also offer good opportunities 
which may be taken advantage of. It may be 
objected that in these villages and small towns, 
there is no demand for fruits and vegetables, but 
it is sufficient reason for this that there is no sup- 
ply and nothing out of which to create a demand. 
Demands are created by a supply. It is mostly 
when anything is offered to a purchaser that he 
finds out that he wants it. This is proved by the 
thousand and one things which burst upon us and 
take the consuming world by storm. It is especi- 
ally true in regard to food articles of unusual good 
quality, and no farmer can run much risk in pro- 
ducing early fruit and vegetables for sale even in 
country villages. Strawberries never want a pur- 
chaser, and the more plentiful and cheap they are 
the faster they sell. Any good early vegetable 
sells just as easily ; so if one produces some mar- 
ket vegetables he necd never fear of wanting cus- 
tomers for them, if he will only take pains to offer 
them. In fact, there is a vast field in this direc- 
tion yet to be occupied. 





THANKSGIVING. 

This month ends the season’s work in the matter 
of production, and we will be enjoined by proc- 
lamation to observe a day of Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving is always associated with a poultry 
dinner, aud we hope every family to which the 
FARM JOURNAL goes will enjoy such a dinner. If 
you can’t afford a turkey take a good fat pair of 
chickens; there is not much di‘fcrence between 
them. Let us eat our Thanksgiving dinner and 
be thankful for the blessings we have enjoyed and 
the harvests we have garnered. In some places 
the harvests have been light, to be sure, but we 
should be thankful that things are as well with us 
as they are. There will be enough for all, and 
some to spare for those who have been less fortun- 
ate than ourselves. Some have been overtaken 
by drouth, some by floods, and others by destruc- 
tive forest fires. Let us remember them as we 
give thanks for our own better fortune, and divide 
with them in their need. 





_ DAIRY AND STOCK. | 








As we said before give the milkers three-fifths 
bran and two-fifths corn meal. In moderate 
weather give more bran; in severe weather in- 
crease the amount of corn. 


Jersey bulls are apt to be savage and unsafe to 
have about. They boss everybody after the man- 
ner of the politicians. Their ferocity must be sct 
down as a fault. Bulls of the Guernsey breed are 
docile and this must be set down in their favor. 


Cotton seed meal is condemned on account of 
the taste it gives to the butter, and itis not safe to 
feed in large quantities. Linseed meal does not 
injure the feed and is food and medicine for the 
cows. Roots fed in small quantities with corn 
meal are valuable and economical; they will in- 
crease the flow of milk and give health to the 
cows. 





A Vermont cow, Jersey Queen, owned by J. 8. 
Kenerson, of Burnet, during last June gave 1396 
pounds of milk that made 80 pounds and 6)¢ 
ounces of butter. During the year ending March 
15th, 1880, she made 746 pounds of butter. This 
is over two pounds per day or more than fourteen 
pounds a week. Good for Vermont. 





About one-third of the cows in the United States 
do not. produce milk enough to pay for their keep. 
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This one-third pulls down largely the profit from 
the other two-thirds. Let us weed out the 
poor milkers and make them all pay their way. 
More Holstein, Ayrshire, Jersey and Guernsey 
blood in the veins of native stock is what is 
needed. 


SHELTER CHEAPER THAN CORN. 
Careful, open-air feeders in Illinois report that, 
during a severe February and March, they could 
not add anything to the weight of steers, when 
feeding even three-quarters of a bushel of ear-corn 
per day, considered equal to one-half bushel of 
shelled corn; while upon half that amount they 


would make a respectable gain in moderate | 


weather. This presents a pretty strong view of 
the food required to keep up animal heat in very 
cold weather—28 lbs. of corn to prevent steers 
from losing weight. 
A GILT-EDGE BUTTER-MAKERS 
METHOD OF FEEDING 

Our method of feeding, for a series of years, 
has been to cut all fodder, mixing the hay and 
corn-fodder, and wetting it before adding the 
meal. Our reason for this practice is that we do 
not think an animal under a course of high feed- 
ing, will eat sufficiently bulky food unless thus 
prepared. And we think the appearance of herds 
thus treated, and their exemption from loss by 
disease, fully justifies the conclusion that this is 
the proper and most economical plan. Aside from 
this, the entire absence of waste is sufficient in- 
ducement to adopt it. THos. GAWTHROP. 


COST OF KEEPING A HORSE A YEAR. 

EpITOR Farm JouRNAL:—I herewith give the 
expense of keeping my horse: Two quarts of 
oats and corn, half and half, with five pounds of 
hay three times a day, or total for 865 days, 343¢ 
bushels of oats, 341¢ bushels of corn, and 23 tons 
of hay. The average price of corn for 1880 being 
68 cents per bushel, of oats 56 cents, and of hay, 
per ton $23.00, we have 
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Yours truly, 
ERNEsT E. W. BREWSTER. 


Plymouth Co., Mass. 


A SIMPLE DISEASE SIMPLY TREATED. 
Physic to the Dogs. 

We condense some very sensible directions in 
regard to the treatment of horses affected with 
‘* Epizooty.” 

1. Keep your horse comfortably warm by either 
one or two blankets if necessary; let him have 
plenty of fresh air, but keep him out of a draught. 

2. Keep a bucket of clean, fresh water con- 
stantly in his manger. 

8. Give him at intervals some nice, sweet hay 
to cat. 

4. Procure a peck of flaxseed, take one quart of 
the same and six quarts of oats, boil them together 
in about threc gallons of water over a slow fire 
for four or five hours, then sct away in a tub to 
cool; take two quarts of this mixture and two 
quarts of bran and it will form a most excellent 
feed. This should also be fed in a bucket, or at 
least offered, and if not eaten soon should be re- 
moved, as nothing is more likely to prevent eat- 
ing in a sick animal than food uncalled for. 

5. Should your horse appear to have the disease 
in a mild form, a little walking exercise daily 
will be good for him, otherwise he will be better 
to remain quiet in the stable. It is probable that 
as much as fifty per cent. of horses attacked may 
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| an account of an experiment éf his own, made in 
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recover by this simple mode of proceeding with- 
out any medicine whatever. 


NOW SCRATCH YOUR HEAD! 
Corn fodder against Hay. 
Hon George 8. Boutwell of Massachusetts, gives 


December last, a portion of which is here related. 
The fodder is cut in pieces about one inch in length, 
putin large boxes where it is mixed with cob meal 
and saturated with boiling water. The boxes are 
then covered so as to be nearly air-tight and 





b AN AYRSHIRE Cow. 


allowed to stand 12 hours before feeding, then fed 
in connection with a given quantity of dry hay. 
Upon this feed, upon a day named in the account, 
the daily yield of milk from 23 cows was 3873 
pounds. Four days later an cqual number of | 
pounds of good hay was cut and substituted for 
the corn fodder, and mixed with the same amount 
of meal, and in the same way as the corn fodder. 
After three days feeding of the latter mixture the 
yield of milk was 14 pounds less than when the 
cut corn fodder was fed instead of the the cut hay. 
Then the next day the corn fodder was fed as at 
first, and after six days there was a gain of 23 
pounds of milk over the daily yield while the cows 
were fed with cut hay instead of cut corn fodder. 
During each of these trials of feeding the same 
number of pounds of dry hay and cob meal were 
fed, and mixed in the same manner. 


A FAMOUS COW. 


second calf their teats become ordinarily large. 
As milkers, cows of this breed are unsurpassed— 
if the size of the animal be taken into consider 
ation—no breed producing a greater quantity of 
milk; and the quality of the milk for cheese- 
making isas good asany. The cream globules 
are numerous but uncqual in size and this tells 
against the Ayrshire as a butter cow, for the cream 
does not rise well, nor is all the butter got out of 
it except by skillful churning. Hence, while for 
milk dairies and for cheese-making, the Ayrshire 
cow stands at the very head of the list, she is not 











The Ayrshire cow—Red Rose—shown in the 
engraving, was one of the ‘‘ Roadside Herd,” 
which took the first prize at the great Centennial | 
exhibition .in 1876. Sheis 4 fine milker, having | 
produced an average of eleven quarts per day 
throughout an entire year. She was imported by 
T. 8. Cooper, for Mr. T. T. Tasker, of Philadel- 


phia, and is No. 1091 of the Ayrshire Herd Book. | 


We think from the picture any of our farmer | 
readers would set her down for a cow they would 
like to own, for she is clearly cut out as a queen 
in the dairy. 

A word as to the breed of which ‘‘ Red Rose” 
is a prominent representative. Its home is in 





Scotland. The favorite color of the Ayrshire is a 
light brown, or brown and white, some few being | 
black and white. Some years ago an Ayrshire | 
was hardly considered pure unless it had a black 
nose, but a white nose is not now looked upon as 
any drawback. The heifers have small teats, and 


} 
this is one objection to the breed, though after the | 





first-class for butter. 

The breed is very active, and especially hardy 
and vigorous in constitution, is well adapted to 
hilly land and scant pasturage, and a climate such 
as we have in this country. No doubt a liberal 
infusion of Ayrshire blood into our native stock 
will be a great improvement where milk dairies 
are kept and where cheese is produced. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

We are pleased to observe that the dairymen in the 
neighborhood of this city have their Board of Trade 
started, and under favorable auspices, It will meet, for 
the present, on Saturdays, at 11 a. m., at the Bingham 
House, 11th and Market streets. Dairymen in other 
sections, who propose similar organizations, may obtain 
information that may be useful by addressing Secretary 
E. S. Harrison, Hulmeville, Pa. 


We are told that Darlington Bros., of Delaware Co., 
Pa.—you have heard of the Darlington butter—who 
make 1000 pounds of butter a week, feed a ton of bran 
a day. 


Drop a postal to James Gardiner, of Mantua, N. J., 
for a circular of his hog-scalding trough before butch- 
ering time. 


The first dairy board of trade on the continent was 
organized at Little Falls, N. Y., about 11 years ago, 
1870-71. The annual sales of cheese at that market 
amount to 30,000,000 pounds, besides a large quantity 
of butter. 


I have found a large rope of hay, fastened ix the 
mouth by passing over the horns, a good remedy for 
bloat or gas in stomach, the effort to chew it assisting 
very much. E. STOKES, Berlin, N. J. 

8. R., St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., writes that if some 
salt pork is cut into smali pieces and given to the sow 
afew days before the pigs are expected, she will be 
less likely to eat them, if that should be her disposition. 


A young colt should be fed on food that is not bulky 
and is nutritious and digestible. Oats, crushed if pos- 
sible, with good sound timothy hay, make the best 












































food, and should be given in small quantities three 
times a day at regular hours. The colt’s wind and 
shape depend upon the good character of the food and 
upon moderate feeding. Over-feeding ruins a colt. 


Horses that persist in carrying the bridie bit under 
instead of over the tongue, have the disagrecabie 
habit of rolling their tongue out by one side or the 
other of theirmouth. This fault may be easily cor- 
rected and the horse soon learned to carry his tongue 
where it properly belongs, by adopting the following 
plan: Take a new straight bit and with a stub file, 
first made blunt and sharp,—using a grind-stone for 
the purpose—chisel or rasp up what will be the upper 
side of the Lit when properiy in the mouth for a space 
of about two inches directly in the middle of the 
space, so that it will be sharp and chafe the tongue if 
covered under instead of over. This remedy is easy 
applied, and a horse of any intelligence very soon 
learn what is best for his comfort, and you, well you 
will wonder why a cure so simple was not thought of 


before. 


Belchertown, A. B. H. 


Masa, 

“Cag some of your readers help us out of the fol- 
lowing difficulty? Our cows run to beef instead of 
milk. We feed three parts ship stuff to two parts corn 
meal, with plenty of green corn and oats from May 1st 
to Oct. 15th, and same proportions of meal and ship- 
stuff during winter, with plenty of good clean hay. 
Our cows are all ready for the butcher. If we reduce 
our feed off fallsthe milk. If we increase our feed 
one-third goes to milk and two-thirds to beef. Our 
seventy cows represent all breeds—or nearly all—and 
are selected for their milk points instead of beef. Is 
it in our feed or in the climate?” 

Norfolk, Va. THE N. F. & D. Co. 

[Will Thomas Gawthrop, Wm. T. Smedley, and Mah- 
lon Carver give their opinions on the above case ?—ED.] 


“Dear Sir:—What would you do for a horse that has 
a running at the nose? Some three months ago he 
took to bleeding out of the right nostril; bled about 
six quarts before it could be stopped. Now it 1s run- 
ning matter. He does not cough or appear sick. 

Livonia, Mich. t. BENNETT. 

(The symptoms are those of glanders, and if it is 
that disease, the horse will not recover. It seems 
like a mild case, or the animal wouid have other evi- 
dences of disease besides running at the nose. Be- 


neath the jaw there can probably be felt a swoolen | 


giand, quite hard, which may disappear only to come 
again. If your horse has the glanders he ought to be 
killed, as he is liable to communicate the disease to 
other horses.—ED.} 


For “ pink eye 
tion, and a laxative diet is the best treatment. The 
symptoms of this complaint are tnose of fever, the 
usual indication being a distressed twitc hing and 
rolling of the eyelids, followed by a general depression 
of the system. In severe cases the organs of the chest 
are often involved. During the course of the disease 
the eyes are more or less swoolen and bloodshot. 


E. & O. Ward, produce commission merchants, of 
No. 279 Washington St., New York, say in their circu- 
lar now before us, “ We furnish our regular Price Cur- 
rent to those signifying their desire to receive it with 
the view of transacting business with us.” Some of our 
readers, rrr would like to ship to this substantial 
firm, and if so should notify them and receive their 
market reports. 


We have received a note from Powell Bros., of 
Springboro, Pa., saying: “Our eleventh importation 
for this season, ‘consisting of 34 stallions has just ar- 
rived, and with the ten previous importations consti- 
tute the largest collection of these grand (Clydesdale) 
draft horses ever owned by any one establishment in 
the whole world.” Any of our readers can obtain a 
catalogue of this firm by writing for it. 


N. B., of Spring Hill, Conn. asks how to prepare corn 
fodder so his cows will eat it. The answer is chop it up 
fine, mix it with meal or bran and water, and feed it. 
Cut ‘tops, husks, butts and all. A cutter that splits or 
crushes the butts is the right sort. The Dick cutter, 
advertised in this paper, is about the best kind. That 
is the way our progressive dairymer do cvery winter. 


If a horse gets the colic invite him to kneel down, 
and knead him hard with both fists ‘“‘in the stomach 
between the short ribs and the hind leg, exactly as if 
kneading bread.” This will cure him, for 8. Rufus 
Mason, of Nebraska, says 80. 


It is said that if linseed oil i is — to sore teats for | 
after milking, it will | 


a few times, both before and 
effectually cure any case of the kind. Many cows are 


kickers until their teats are so treated, when they be- 


come as quite as lambs, and seem to delight in being 
milked. Teats may appear smooth but still are tender, 
and only need a little oi] to make the cow perfectly 
willing to be milked. 


” in horses, cleaniiness, good ventila- | 
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An agricultural paper has an article on kicking cows. 
It is hard to imagine a man who can be so mean as to 
go around kicking these useful and inoffensive animals, 
but we suppose there are such wretches, or the article 
wouldn’t have been written. 

Several reliable parties advertise Ayrshire stock in 
this paper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 











SALE. o » JER SEY BULL, 


Pi Pedigree and price address 
. F. SIDDONS, GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


FOR SALE. _ 


Jersey Bull Elmwood 2322 


Grandson Mercury. Solid color; full black points. 
PRICE, $200. 
S. WINSLOW, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Blooded Live Stock. 


Now on hand a choice lot of Pedigree 


COTSWOLD & SOUTH-DOWN 


Lambs; also Yearlings. Chester W _. Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, Poland China and Jersey Red Pigs. A few choice 
Chester White Sows in pig. Also four litters of pure blood 


SCOTCH COLLIE SHEPHERD PUPS. 
Entire satisfaction guarentoed. Addre: 
TLEE BURPEE & CO., 
219 and oC Church Street, Philadelphia,’ Pa. 
YOTSWOLD EWES AND RAMS FOR SALE. 
) Have taken most of the leading prizes for the last ten 
years at N. State Fair. Always won wherever 
exhibited. Will sell at moderate prices. 
GEORGE INGERSOLL, C HARLESTON, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


One 2-yr. old Ram, 3 Y earlings, 


South-Downs sired ty imported “ Stalwart,” and 6 


wes, one and two years old. 
For sale by SAMUEL J. SHARPLE SSS, 
705 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of unsurpased excellence 


COLLIE PUPS and beauty, from WORK- 


ING imported parents, at astonis iis low prices. Bred and 
for s sale by FRANCIS MOR IS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHEPHERDS. Have a few 5 mos. old 


~~ a litter soon ready to 
stock. H. F. LE mean Hagerstown, Maryland. 


FOR 
A FULL 
Three years old. 














ship from my imported 





MAt@: POLAND CHINAS, from 2 weeks to 7 mos. 
old, as fine as eyes ever look 

and Satisfaction guaranteed. 
had 9 entries and received 8 
2 at ee second, was first an 


WM. BC 


on, at prices reasonable, 
At our State fairs I 
mzes— first and . second, and 
second. Address 

IWERS, Delaware Station, Warret Warren Co., N. Co., N. J. 


Rectangular be U R N 
& e uare Box 
eapest and Best. 
ina fixtures and always relia- 
ble. Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and But- 
ter Worker warranted exactly as 
represented. One Churn at 
wholesaie where we have no 
agent ; Send Postal Sor Circulars. 
CORNISH & CU Ss, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


All About the Creamery 
| for Ten cents. potaeid, Addre: 
DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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rize-Bred Mammoth BRONZE TURKEYS. 

6 Prem. Turkeys of America, trom Cham ion 2d and 
Columbus, weighing ¢ 40 to 45 lbs, each, and from Prize hens. 
Young ones now read ship. SUPERIOR. Also PEKIN 
DUCKS. Address cLoU IDI BROS., Kennett Square, Pa. 


¥OR THE NEXT 30 DAYS I WILL ‘SELL 


P. Rock and Brown Leghorn Cockerels at $1 


each; also 1 cock, 4 hens and 6 pullets, W. F. Black og 








‘for $io. 1 coc kerel, 6 hens and 1 pullet Brown Leghorn for 
$7.00 1 cockerel and 4 pullets Light Erebmes tor $4.08 
Stock / T. MILLER MILES 


RELIANCE POULTRY YARDS, Ww ilmington, Del. 


WHITE COCHING, “wii cominser 


Turkeys For Sale. A for I what is wanted. 
e SHAFFE R, MACUNGIE, Pa. 


GRIND, YOUR BONE MEAL. 
CRUS our - Ny ommee shells in 
the BS OG TH ND MILL. Will 
crush a peckin ‘huleder Illustrated 
— and testimonials furnished. 
also have invented and manufac- 
farethe only mill thatgrinds green 
bo mand meat right from_the 

WITH CASTRASTEE 





butcher. L TEETH. Price, $25.00. 

Patented August 30th, 1881. Power sail § fort Shells and Dry 

Bones, price $3 35.00. FRANI ILSON; 
44 Delaw are Nts ‘aston, Pa. Pa. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


are the most profitable breed for the dairy farmer. Deep 








milking and rich butter-making strains, of all ages, for sale 
at low Wier Photo of prize bull on application. 
FAIRWEATHER, McLanr, Erie Co., Pa. 
J y Weight of TWO OHIO IMPROVED 
L Chester White Hogs. 
Send for descrption of this famous breed; 
ab bs. sheep, and fowls. L. B. silver, Cleveland, O: 
SPECIALTY.—1I 
rode the best herd of this 
breed in the world. Pigs due 
from 300 to 400 at9 months. Circular and photo-lithograph 
furnished on appiceey. 
E. W. DAVIS, Ones, New York. | 
BERKSHIRES, 
AND SOUTH-DOWN RAMS AND RAM LAMBS. 
10 pairs of Berkshire pigs, not akin, of the Sallie, Belladonna 
ann Othello strains, trom stock imported by Mr. T. 8. Cooper 
and R. M. Hoe. Warranted pure. Also sows and boars 
fit for breeding ; weight about 160 to 175 lbs. each. Sheep of 
Mr. Samuel J. Sharpless’ im 
MY B.K. JOHNSTON. East Coldenham, N. Y. 


GENUINE GROUND OIL CAKE, 


(Not Benzine New Process Linseed Meal}. 


The BEST FEED for STOCK of all kinds in 
the World. For Sale in any quantity by 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., 
Manufacturers of Linseed Oil, No. 70 No. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ills. 


PENSIONS. 


ARE PAID over eohtioe disabled by accident 
= otherwise. oun. of any kind, loss of 
finger, toe or an Weur TURE, if but slight; 

diseases of Lungs or Varicose Veins give a 
pension. Under new law thousands are en- 
titled to an increase of pension. Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers getapension. Send % stamps for copy 
Pension and ee Ow Acts. Con Cini iin 

% era aim Agents, 
iF Pr fe Fewer 4.4 +... to Ora. Banking Co, 
and Pres’ as Central Bank, both of Indianapolis. 


7( YOUR NAME 01 on 70 nice y Chromo ¢ Cards, oron } 
Elegant New Styles, Sure to please, for 10 cts. 5¢ 
Agents Sample Book of aul Styles of Bevel Edge and Fancy 

Cc ards, is, 25 cts. STAR P RIN ING co., Northford, Conn. 


AN ELEGANT Present, A gilt-bound Floral 

Autograph Album only 15c. 47 
select | a a Story Be oper and elegant Sample Chromo 
free with each. SMADES, West Haven, Conn. 

















EATTY 














SQUA RE GRAND PIANO New Styie, ~ 3 200) 
73g Oct. Elegant Rosewood vase, ~~} Mouldin; douibie 
extra wrest plank, Carved Legs and Lyre, ‘All Roun 
Corners, French Grand Action, Best Iron Frame. ad 
improvements aM with — 

book and cover, on 








Alw: 
iMoney order, —_ Draft, — 


use if not just ag represen 


Write 
bes~Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, 3 Washington, New 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ORDER NOW for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
BEATTY: ORGANS, 


lor, $30 2 to 32 stops 

Have sat aa EATTY’s Best” 
Parlor Organ? Price on ly 
$107.75, CuareL Orcans ryt phd by 


po es ae yaoo. HE PARIS 
o eeus, on 
ad F The 
aa 8tyle- 


now THO for 
age OVEN. 

att es Stops, 14 full Octaves 
of the Celebrated Golden Ton- 
gue Reeds. It is the Finest Or- 
ganevermade. Write or call at 
once for full particulars. Other 
“BEAT New Styles now ready. 


BAN bigat si MAN PS > 
_—— 


ws rhe D. re = pe visit 
Wisitors 


me be sure to send for Latest 
Welcome 


Catalogue betore Buying 
ys be sure to Remit by 
PREE COACH Meets TRAINS. 
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For fowls when eggs are expected, the temperature of 
the water should be quite warm—over 100° rather than 
under. If water is scarce no amount of food will make 
either fat or eggs, and chilled water will be drunk so 
sparingly as to produce the effect of scarcity. 

FATTENING POULTRY. 

To fatten poultry properly a pen or coop for 
the purpose is necessary. Turkeys, ducks and 
geese do not need to be confined, but fatten better 
when allowed their liberty if they have enough to 
eat. It is different however with chickens. The 
fattening coop should be large enough to afford 
comfortable space for the birds to stand and sit in 
but little more is needed. The front of the coop 
should be slatted so that the birds can easily get 
their heads through and eat from a trough close, 
enough to be easily reached. It is best that 
the coop have a slatted floor and be sct up 
high enough to allow the droppings of the 
fowls to fall through and be promptly and easily 
removed. The feeding should be done With judg- 
ment, only as much should be given as will be 
eaten up; if any is left it should be removed and 
given to other fowls. The outside trough must 
be covered so as to prevent outside chickens or 
turkeys from eating the feed intended for the fat- 
tening ones. Water must be within reach of the 
fowls after they have eaten, and care must be 
taken to see that the birds all agree. If a quarrel- 
some one is discovered it is to be removed. It 


Many a farmer has said more than once, “I 
ought to build a poultry house?” But, somehow, 
it does not get done, and the fowls have to’shift 
for themselves as well as they can, year after year, 
in pig-pens, wagon-sheds and wherever they can 
find a shelter. 

This is not very good management; when a 
man knows and feels that he ought to give his 
fowls a decent, comfortable house to themselves, 
he should make a point to get it done. There is 
no better time than now to begin. The main part 
of the summer's work is over; there is as much 
leisure now as there is likely to be any time in the 
year. So why not get to work and put up a nice 
poultry house ? 

Many people think it expensive to build a good 
poultry house. It is not necessarily so; but of 
course one may expend a good deal of money 
even in a chicken house, if he isso minded. We 
have said so much about this that it seems to be a 
stale subject, but it is none the less important, 
even if it is pretty well hackneyed. One can not 
spend money in any other way that will pay a 
better interest on the investment than in a good 
comfortable poultry house. It should be large 
and roomy, well ventilated, dry and warm, or 
capable of being made warm without artificial 
heat. This is said of the farmer’s fowl house. 
The fancier and breeder needs different arrange- 
ments, and makes them; but the farmer cannot 
go into the esthetics of poultry keeping with 
profit, so we repeat that the fowl house needs 
only to be roomy, dry, comfortable and conve- 
nient. 

A good foundation wall is needed, and it should | 
be deep enough to be undisturbed by frost and 
should extend say six or eight inches above the 
level of the ground. The floor is to be filled in 
with stone which must be broken fine on the top 
and nicely leveled and finished with a layer of | 

lime and sand mortar or rammed clay—the mor- | 
tar is the best. This insures dryness and keeps 
out rats and other burrowing vermin. 

The walls may be built of whatever material is 
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most available, stone, brick or lumber. The in- 
side is to be finished by plastering, or by a lining 


| of tarred paper to keep out the wind and to head 


off lice, two important points. The walls should 
be high enough to make it convenient inside to 
stand straight and for the attendant to work 


comfortably when cleaning up and whitewashing. | 
The roof should be of good material, and well | 
| little buckwheat. This latter may be thrown 


put on, slate or shingles or tin. Whatever is used 
should be good, because the house should be a 
permanent fixture. A good well-hung door for 
the attendant to enter should be made. Some 
glazing is useful, but there is no necessity for as 
much as is sometimes used. A lantern ventilator 
should be fixedin the top of the roof, and small 
windows, transom hung in the gables, ventilation 
must be provided for. 

The poultry house should stand so that the fowls 
can reach the barnyard in winter without too 
much wading through snow. We have seen many 
poultry houses ; have planned a good many; have 
built more than a dozen, but have seen nothing 
much better to recommend to farmers than the 
farmer’s poultry house, such as we described and 
illustrated last December. Next month we shall 
have a plan of another, somewhat different, but 
well adapted to the farmer's requirements. 


WINTER LAYERS. 

Many people, especially in the far interior, have 
few or no eggs in winter. This is a result of ne- 
glect more than any thing else. The fowls are 
not cared for as they should be, or they would 
lay nearly as well in winter as in summer. 

One of the first requisites for winter eggs is a 
comfortable and agreeable house for the fowls— 
a house which shall be their own exclusively. In 
too many instances no provision is made for the 
comfort of the hens. They are obliged to share 
the quarters of the pigs or the cattle, to sleep on 
the wood pile, to wade through snow and mud 
and barnyard slush, and to fave slimly as to 
rations. It is no wonder that hens treated in 
this way do not lay. If hens are expected to pro- 
duce eggs they must be encouraged and assisted 
by comfortable quarters. 

The second requisite is good feeding. Poultry- 
keepers in some parts of the country know how 
to feed pretty well, but in other sections they 
know very little about it. I have no doubt many 
a Western man or woman will laugh at the di- 
rections that are given in the papers for feedfig 
and managing hens. The reason they ridi- 
cule such instructions is because they do not un- 
derstand or appreciate the value of a flock of 
hens at their best, when cared for as they are on 
the Atlantic slope. There will be a change in this 
respect before many years. The New England 
and other Eastcrn people who go to the West, 
carry with them practical knowledge about 


poultry-keeping, and will set an example in | 


the matter that will be followed and profited 
by in time. I know very well that the average 
Western farmer knows very little, and cares very 
little, about chickens. But all that will be changed 
after a while. 

I have written so often about how to feed 
chickens that it is almost disgusting to me to 
write about it any more. But I shall once again 
give some directions on this subject, because 
there are some who want and need them. If you 


want your hens to lay this winter, treat them | 
| something after this manner : 


Give a warm breakfast, consisting of ground- 
corn and oats, and bran, cooked, or at least 
scalded with skimmed milk. Get the corn and 
oats ground, about half and half of each, and 
then add about the same bulk of good, sweet wheat 
bran, malt sprouts or buckwheat middlings ; 
if the feed is boiled for anhour it will be all 
the better. Of this they should have as much 
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as they will eat up clean every morning in a 
trough with a slatted lid. As soon as they are 
done eating they should have as much clean, 
fresh water as they want; and after this some 
broken oyster shells to pick at. If a cab. 
bage is suspended within reach the hens will 
know what to do with it. At noon they should 
have a sheaf of oats or wheat to pick at, and a 


among the straw they have been picking at. At 
evening they should have a full feed of corn, and 
if the weather is very cold, the corn should be 
warmed by putting it in hot water for a few 
minutes, and as much fresh water as they want 
to drink. Such a bill of fare, repeated every day, 
with such variations as you can make will soon 
make the hens Jay. In lieu of cabbage, boiled 
turnips, or potatoes, may be given. If these 
are washed and mixed in the morning feed it 
will be about right. Many recommend fresh 
meats for laying fowls. It is good in small 
quantities, but it is too expensive. Milk is the 
best substitute for animal food, and is cheaper, 
and on farms always at hand. 

A third requisite for winter eggs is to keep 
small flocks. From twenty to thirty is as many 
as should ever be kept in one flock in close quar- 
ters. If more are attempted the percentage of 
eggs will be smaller. The very best results are 
obtained with flocks of ten or twelve hens and a 
cock. But to furnish separate quarters for every 
flock of that size, would not be convenient, and 
the interest account would be against it. With a 
large roomy house, thirty hens and two cocks 
may be kept to fair advantage, and if fed as 
above indicated, they will supply more eggs all 
winter than one family can use. Twenty pullets 
kept and cared for as they should be will pro- 
duce an average of seven dozen eggs a week, 
from November to March, when eggs are scarcest 
and most valuable. 

Fowls may be overfed. They should have only 
as much as they will eat up clean and with a 
relish. There is less danger of overfecding pul- 
lets than adult hens. An old hen on good feed, if 
she is not laying, will get fat and barren, while a 
pullet on the same fare would lay freely. 


MORE BIG POULTRY RAISING. 

A certain young man at Lancaster, Mass., made 
up his mind about five years ago that poultry 
would pay, and forthwith started in the business 
with five hens. The next year hc had made money 
enough to build two large hen houses. Now he has 
1100 running feet of hen houses, owns 2000 fowls, 
8000 chickens, and gets from 60 to 90 dozen eggs a 
day. Everybody at all interested in poultry has 
heard of him—Mr. A. C. Hawkins, herhaps the 
largest ‘‘ hen man” in the country. 

There are five houses for the accommodation 
of the fowls, besides a glass house for hatching 
and forcing the chicks. Tlese houses are set some 
distance apart, with spacious yards between. 
They face the south, and are well lighted. They 
are built on top of a knoll, so that they are always 
dry. The houses are four and a half feet high in 
the rear, cight feet high in front and twelve feet 
wide, built of spruce boards, with a cheap but 
substantial frame work of scantling. The roof is 
covered with tarred paper, laths being nailed over 
the cracks. Such a house costs only about $1.25 
per rnnning foot, and is just as good as one that 
costs ten times as much. 

Plymouth Rocks are the only kind of fowls 
aud chickens raised for market and for layers, 
although several fancy breeds are kept for sale. 
But Mr. Hawkins considers the Plymouth Rocks 
the best breed to keep for making money. He 
has the chickens hatched as early in April as may 
be, and puts them in a coop out doors soon after 
they are hatched, putting 30 chickens with each 
hen. He feeds them middlings wet with milk, 



































and with corn meal and oats, but gives them no 
drink till they are four weeks old. He don’t keep 
a fowl after she is a year old. It don’t pay to, he 
says. In the hen yards he has some plum and 
peach trees growing which not only afford a 
welcome shade for the biddies but bear an abun- 
dance of luscious fruit. In the winter he feeds 
one-half corn and oats ground together and mid- 
dlings, and one-half meat. He also feeds rowen 


—second crop hay—moistened with hot water, | 


which makes it almost as good as green feed. 
The roosts are washed weekly with petroleum, 
which ‘‘settles” the lice. 
are always where the fowls can get at them. 

Mr. Hawkins sells most of his eggs at the Parker 
House, Boston, where also most of his spring 
chickens are marketed. He gets a handsome 


Pounded oystcr shells 


advance on the market price because his produce | 


is always fresh and of fine quality, and has made 


~ poultry raising pay only by close application to 


the business and its details. 


FOOT NOTES. 

Poultry should not only be fat when killed, but prop- 
erly dressed and prepared for market. Really fine fat 
poultry is sometimes deteriorated in appearance and 
value by careless preparation. 


Be sure to look out for colds and roup. 

Are the pullets laying? 

Cooked corn meal will fatten poultry faster than 
raw corn. 

Be sure to save your best pullets when culling the 
flock. The best should never be surplus stock. 

Feed liberally and get everything out of the poultry 
yard that is not wanted there for breeding purposes. 


Eggs are eggs now-a-days. 


FARM JOURN AL. 
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To break a dog from sucking eggs, break an egg, re- 
move a portion of the white and put in seven to ten 
grains of tartar emetic; lay the egg where the dog will 
find it; he will be pretty sick for aday or so after eating 
it, but will not be injured permanently. Should one 
dose fail, repeat it; but it is seldom that more than one 
dose is required. Another method is to charge an egg 
strongly with cayenne pepper, and force the dog to eat 
it or to get it in his mouth, | 


| 


As the season advances the demand for live er 
diminishes. Chickens should now be well fattened 
and shipped as soon asthe weather becomes sufficiently | 
| cool, as much better prices are usually obtained thah 
later in the season. Be very sure the animal heat is all 
| out before packing. Pack in small boxes, using plenty 

of clean and sweet straw. Ship to reach our market | 

about the middle of the week. 
New York. E. & O. Warp. \- 

It is important that the food of fattening poultry | 
should be clean, sweet and abundant. The coop must 
be kept clean and sweet. There is no better food for 


| fattening than corn meal scalded with skimmed milk, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


A little gravel and finely broken charcoal mixed with 
it is good for digestion and health. An occasional feed 
of buckwheat, or whole corn for a change is admissible. 


A boy out West recently cared a hen of setting by 
the aid of fire, but it cost the owner of the stable $300 
where the operation was performed. 


As the cold increases do not omit to give the fow]s 
protection from the winds and rains. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know chich paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this ‘paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the J Farm Journal, 

















OR SALE. I anche o ole nm sale my entire stock of 


The end-man of the minstrels answers his own con- | FE Light and Dark Brahmas and G. S. Bantams, including | 


undrum by saying that a hen lays an egg because it 
would break if she let it drop. 


The summer campaign in the poultry yard is ended. 
See to it that the winte quartersr are in good shape, 
clean, comfortable, clear of lice, and dry. 


Look around and see where you can find a good cock 
to put with your flock for next year. Do this before 
the largest and best ones are sent to market. 





Cull the flocks thoroughly thismonth. There has, of 
course, been much culling done already, but it should | 
be thoroughly done now, so as not to leave a bird that | 
is not of good size, style, plumage, and character. 


Over a large portion of the best poultry territory on | 
the North Atlantic Slope the exceeding drouth inter- | ! 
fered with the proper supply of forage both in grass and | 
insects. The poultry get less feed out of the fields than | 
usual this fall. 


Ducks and geese are"not generally coz sidered wat 
much before Christmas, but if you can find a market 
for your surplus stock of water fowl earlier than 
December 25th, don’t stand upon the order of taking 
it, but take it at once. 





If the poultry house needs any repairs, attend to it at | 
once; close the cracks, fix up broken window glass, 
keep draughts of cold wind from blowing through. 
This is the time when colds and roup are apt to appear. 
It ismuch easierto preventthantocurethem. See to it. | 


Don’t allow the high price of feed induce you to sell | 
half fattened poultry. Nicely fattened and nicely | 
dressed birds always command the best prices and the 
quickest sales. Allow the birds to fast at least twelve 
hours before they are killed. When offered for sale the 
crops should be empty. 





Most farmers will appreciate the fitness of selling off 
all surplus poultry as soon as possible when the price 
of corn and all other grain isso high. Poultry can get 
no food now except what is given them in the form 4 
grain and the sooner they are fattened and sold the | 
more profit the owners will realize. 


Turkeys are ripening ti-ese days, and a careful eye 
should be kept to them to see that they mature evenly | 
and nicely. Dogs often attack turkeys about this time | 
of year, and sometimes are very destructive. We advise 
poultry keepers to shoot every strange dog found prowl- 
ing about their premises either by day or night. 





Coal 


| nishe 
| 


| Also PEDIGREED YORKSHIRE PICS. 
| culars. Everything Guaranteed! Pure. 


The Eureka is the most reliable and the only perfectly 
| automatic machine made. Novices claim to have hatched 


| Box 84. 


Super 


my premium and exhibition birds. Also some choice P. | 
Rocks and Black Spanish. Fastioniegs given enon application. 
WALTER cR, 


College Hill Poultry Yards, " 


Hondans, White Leghorns, Lt. Brahmas, 
and P. Rocks, $1.50 to "83.00 apiece. Write for 
wants. C.F. SA GENT, Box 77. Lawrence, , Mass. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS anp PARTRIDGE 
COCHINS. be A ap have them right even 
though costing a trifle 

t2 "SEN DY FOR GIRCUL 
10.12. Ww.A. MY ERS. Y ork, Pa. 


LICHT BRAHMAS. 


Early hatched chicks now for sale. Exhibition birds fur- 
J. A. ROBERTS, 


ta ay New York. 








MALVERN, Chester ,* Pa. 


Gia PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 


rahmas, Williams’ strain. 
inipe 2 a Sameonn Station, New Jersey. 


‘Light Brahmas, 
Plymont Rocks are EEE sey 


OR SALE, —White and Brown 

Leghorns, B. B. R. Games, Plymouth 

Rocks, B. B. R. Game and Gold Sebright 

Bantams, $5 to $10 per trio; Bronze 

Turkeys, tnos $8 to $12. STRAW- 
BERRY PL ANT Sharpless, 8 00 ! 
per = es per sf ye = | 

cts. per 1¢ 00 per 1 
PP Waite for Cir- 





200 


opSale; alent fou Lig 





A few good chicks for sale 
after September Ist. Prices 
low when ordered early in the 
season. dress 





Williamsburg, TB lair slair Co., Pa. 


EUREKA INCUBATOR. 





every fertile egg. Send for circular. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, 
West Elizabeth, Pa. 








V Thite and Sliver. Grey DORKINGS a Specialty: 
First-class, C.O. POOLE, METUCHEN, N. J. [10.9 





Cardiner’s Portable Scalder. 

Heats water quickly; winds the hog out of the water; 
should be in every agricultural neighborhood. Price $35. 
Send for circular. JAMES GARDINER, Manrva, N. J. 


FOR SALE. 


EGISTERED JERSEY COW ‘Brunette of 
Jersey 8U49.’? Imported by Fowler, in 1879. Dark 
aa full black points. A perfect cow. Due to calve Jul 
In calf to “ Silas,” a grandson of Niobe 99. Will se. 
~ S a nee bal ‘calf, 9 months old. 
AINER, Linwoop, Del. Co., Pa. 


Kureka Farm Herd of Berkshire and 


yr SS SWINE. Pigs 2 to 6 months old for sale. 
from from our prize-winning animals. We claim 
as = breeding animals of the above breeds in the State. 
Don’t take our word for it, but examine the awards of the 
Judges ee our State Fair for the t three fier 
J. MILTON BRUGLER, Mount Hergion, N. J. 


A 4 Specialty, 
ESS EX: iver a 
for dal elivery in 
June, six weeks 


to two months old. Write for prices. 

Also BROWN LEGHORN (prize-winners) EGGS @ $1. 
per doz., and B. R. G. Game Bantam eggs for Hatching im- 
ported, @ $1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. C. W. CANFIELD, Athens, Bradt'd Co.Pa. 


CLARK PETTITT, 
orietor of the Centreton Pe 
arm and Nurseries, near 

SALEM, N.J.,will send ree 

— ad received by 
tal ‘card or se = 


G N , E E uthentic ED SWINE 
on Null NEA RSet Wed FDS ng NE 
th pri ces of Stock for sa am i. danta 
animals weiching from 1500 fb to 1200 each. 
pre 25 Choice Southdown Yearling Bucks 
and Buck Lambs, bred from the choicest and most 
a Pty mp ang now ready at reasonable pri- 


dress as above for prices ond full particulars, 


E. & 0. WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 


co MERCHANTS. 
Established 


Send for circular of great value, full instenokon for 
shipping POULTRY, GAME, sian and PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New Week. 

_REFERENCE—Irving National Bank, New York City. 


A New Book! 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price, by mail, singly, 30 cts.; per_ dozen, postpaid, $2.50. 
Adaress the author at Doylestown, Pa. 


R SALE.—THOROUGHBRED COTSWOLD 

SHEEP, consisting Ewes, Ewe Lam 

Lambs, of different ages ; all descendants of im 
Address EDWARD HICKS, Goshenville, 


URE | POLAND CHINA PIGS now _ ready for 
shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from stock weighing 
ud to 900 Jy dressed ; also Plymouth Rock eggs. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem county, N. J. 


T. WALTER & SONS, 


BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


IMPROVED STOCK, 


Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry and Scotch Shepherd ean 
Come ‘and see our farms and breeding stock, and be con- 
vinced of our reliability. Send stamp! for De: tive Circu- 
lar and prices. Address LAG RANGE ARM, 
Wes t Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Lincoln and South Dove pnesP Chester _ orkshire 
d Berkshire Pigs a Specialt; 




















es. Co., Pa. 














Dhemis! now 
most of the Horse 


; in this 1 coumnay, 
a Gite "powders Bold aus are > Gare trash. 4 
ition ers are absolute 











wish to. purchase >» CHEAP FARMS 
IF OU go to JO INAS KEISER, Smyrna, Del. 
Write for information. Enclose 3-cent stamp. 








and Pekin Ducks—the best 


Premium P. Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Langshans, (pure 
Poultry and Pigeons-—Hi chest ass “Croad” strain). W. SG. Black Polis’ 
"blood i int — conntay. Fine specimens, very low. Eggs in season 


Superb Fancy Pigeons, bred from im —— birds. uene: 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send tee civeaze. 


3 and Carriers $2 $5 a pair 


ablers, Antwe' 
ahway, New Jersey. 


ANDER HOVEN, 





DICKIE’S = 


POULTRY POWDER. 


Sold Everywhere. Wholesale De 


Keeps fowls Healthy and Thrifty. Poultry-keepers will find its 


use very advantageous. 
IT PREVENTS AND CURES DISEASE. 
It. sw Arch S8t., Phila.,Pa. 
OHNSON, HOLLO & CO. 
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PUBLISHER'S TABLE. 


ie the questiors are, will you stick to the Farm 
Journal until we get 10,000 subscribers ; and will you 
**give usa lift” during this month and next? There 
is not a single subscriber on our books but what weexr- 
pect a club from ; not one. 








Terms, 50 cents a year; 8 copies, one year, $2.00. 


We shall print next month our clubbing terms with 
other papers. Look cut for the list. 


Twelve cents extra is charged club subscribers with- 


in Philadelphia city to cover extra postage. 


Let a neighbor see this number of the Farm Jour- 
NAL, It may bring him in as one of our 100,000 sub- 
scribers next December. 


Several new, and we think, attractive features, wi'l 
be added to the Farm JQURNAL for 1882. We propose 
still to **move forward.” 


We want practical letters, from practical men end 
women, for publication. Give us the ‘best way to do 
things’ on the Farm and in the Household. ‘Let 
jour light shine.” 


At many post-offices we have large clubs, and to 
such the FARM JOURNALS, for greater security, are 
often sent in three or four packages. It sometimes hap- 
pens that these packages co not. arrive at their desti- 
nation the same day, giving rise to the fear that we 
have neglected to mail all the papers, and causing 
complaints to be sent in that make the publisher 
unnecessary expense anl trouble. Therefore, we 
say, wait a day or two before notifying us of the non- 
arrival of papers., 


The American Agriculturist is the only monthly 
agricultural paper in the United States that equals 
the FARM JOURNAL in circulation. There is no other 
monthly that has half as many subscribers as we have. 


PROVES VERY INTERESTING. 
I do not like to miss a single number of your valua- 
ble paper as it proves very interesting to myself and 
family. EP. WILLIAMS, Barry, Ills. 


ECHO FROM ACROSS THE RIVER. 

For good, practical ideas the F. J. is certainly un- 
surpassed by any agricultural paper in the country. 
It is in season and seems to be the essence of common 
sense. E. G. 4 GREEN, Paulsboro, N. J. 


WEST VIRGINIA SPE AKS OUT ALOUD. 

I cannot see how you can possibly get up such a 
paper for such a small sum, yet I suppose your circu- 
lation is so great that it makes it up. We like it 
so much because it is always prepared to give the 
advice that is needed in the particular month, and 
its brevity is something in these busy times; its cook- 
ing recipes are always practicable, even among farm- 
ers; but it is of no use in me telling what you already 
know so well, but then all like to be appreciated, even 
the men, especially editors. Is it not so? 

Frankfort, W. Va. N. M. RUCKMAN. 


It is our particular and carnest request that all old 
subscribers and friends of the Farm Journal shall do, 
this fall and winter, a little special work in behalf of the 
paper. We tntend to make the F. J. better next year 
than ever before, and will do our level best to get that 
100,000 subscribers within the time fixed for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose, and most certainly count upon 
the co-operation, and active aid, of all who approve the 
course of the paper, and wish it success. Reader how 
big a club will you send? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know ep paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will ae state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


if you wish to Purchase Farms 


L. SUTLIFF, Church _ Hill Anne’ 
fo Mas or sur for tattemation Send oan sed 


aed | FARMS!! HOMES!!! 


Over 1,000,000 Acres. 
Mild Climate. Productive Soil. Low Prices. Eeay Terms, 
Special peemeaneante to actual settlers. For maps, circulars, 
culars 


ving free, ad 
HOMAS ESSEX, isa Comenipteper 
le Rock, Ark. 




















The People Have Proclaimed 


THE CLYDESDALE 
The aes of Draft Horses! 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford Co., Pennsylvinia, 
The Most Extensive Importers in America of 


CLYDESDALES, 


The Best Breed of Draft Horses “ty the World. 

breed of TROTTING-BRED_ ROADSTERS, 
oid aeutiae breeders of HOLSTEIN and DEVON 
CATTLE. Cataloguessent free. Correspondence solicited. 
Mention FARM JOURNAL. 


cise ha 








of every kind. Every —some should have a 


DAIRY THERMOMETER. 


Tells you when to Churn, when to Scald, &c. 50 CTS. 
All glass and easily kept clean. Sent by mailfor @) 
Also BAROMETERS, LACTOMETERS, HYDROMETERs, {c. 
W. MIT‘ OnELE McALLISTER, 
. Box 2261, Philadelphia, P a 





10.12. 


he DICK Hay ard 
Fodder Cutter cuts 
eight different lengths, beside 
crushing and splitting the 
corn-stalks, without breaking 
% the fibre—a very important 
matter. The Power cutters are 
provided with a safety share 
plate, which gives way when 
iron or stone comes in ¢on 
tact with the knives; ‘and then n 
2 knives can be thrown out or in 
gear in an instant, while the 
e cutter is going at 8 10 bY. min. 
THOS. G. SMEDLEY, 
Willistown Inn, Ches. Co., Pa., Ges! l'Agent for East’n 





Penna., New Jerseys Delaware, Eastern Shore, Md., or to 


CK, Manufacturer, C ANTON, O} Ohio. — 


MOUNDCITY FEED MILL. 


OUR LATEST INVENTION ! 


The most rapid grinder 
ever made, We make the only 
corn and cob mill with caste 
steel grinders. If we fail to 
furnish proof will give you a mill. 
10 different styles and sizes. The | 
only mill that sifts the i 
meal, We also make the S 


CELEBRATED ‘‘ BIG GIANT.” 
Send for circulars and prices. 

J. A. FIELD & CO., 
Sth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


PORTABLE 


FEED & BONE MILL. 


Cheapest and Best in America. 
Four horses grind 12 to 15 bushels per 
hour. The one and two-horse mill 
grinds from 5 to 8 bus. per hour. Grinds 
5000 bus. before the burrs are worn out. 
Price, $50: the Small Mill $40. Send 
for circular. 
LEV 


WIS STRAYER, York, Pa. 


WHY G0 WEST i Far better go to Vir- 


Sac Send postal for 
full particulars, HA, CLAREMONT, Va. 























CARD 
COLLEGTORS. 


ist. Buy seven bars DOB- 
BINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP of your 
Crocer. 


2nd. Ask him to give you a 
bill of it. 


3d. Mail us his bill and your 
full address. 


4th. We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six 
colors and gold, representing 
Shakespeare’s “‘Seven Ages 
of Man.” 


L. CRAGIN & G0, 


116 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











WALKER -- THE BEsT 






Lxclusive territory. 


WASHER. 


Warranted for 
money refunded. 
Durable Was erinthe world, 
the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without 
rubbing. 
one tu 
to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years 
old can do the work. 
is the only Washer in the world that has the | ubber 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons andinjury toclothes. 

ANTED ry. Retail price $8.00. 

celebrated Keystone Wrin; 
of this paper. Address ERIE 


5 Years, and satisfaction guaranteed 
The Best, most Efficicnt, and poem 
It has no rival, and is 


It can_be usedin any sized tub, or shifted from 
to another in a moment. Is so simple and easy 


ltis made of Galvanize Iron, nnd 


Agente’ sample, $3.50, Also the 
rs at Manufacturers’ lowest price. Circulars 
ASHER CoO., Erie, Pa. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 


spun theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers | 


CREAM, not skim-milk. 
The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 


| ground. 


handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and | 


women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
bnefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 





FARM JOURNAL. 
; By (UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) ; 
PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1881. 


This paper has a larger circulation than any 
weekly agricultural journal in the United States, 
and larger than any other monthly, except one. 
Proof—Open Subscription Books. 


STILL STRUGGLING. 

A great many of the agricultural papers are 
struggling with the problem, ‘‘ Do plants obtain 
nitrogen from the soil or air.” They devote 
whole columns, weekly, to this important subject. 
And yet what difference does it make? An 
abundance of manure and thorough tillage will 
bring the crops regardless of where nitrogen 
comes from. At least we suppose so. 





WANTED IN EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD. 


WANTED 50,000 baskets of cooking apples, and 
25,000 baskets of pears, for which a good price 

will be paid. JNO. DUNNING 

Manager of the Dover Fryit and Veg. Pres. Go. 


The aboveadvertisement we clip from a Dover, 
Delaware, paper. Such an establishment as that 
represented by John Dunning ought to be located 
in every township in the United States. Millions 
of bushels of fruit are annually wasted just for 
the need of such establishments. Moreover, mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of tomatoes, peas, beans, 
sugar corn and other vegetables, and berries, 
could be yearly grown and sold to such preserv- 
ing companies, at a large profit to farmers, and 
to the canners. 

Let this matter be thought over carefully by 
those who have come to the conclusion that 
‘farming does not pay;” and let action be taken 
by those who approve of our suggestion. 








A GOOD DOG LAW. 


We commend to other states the dog law that 
is in force in some of the counties of Maryland. 
The owner of.all male dogs are annually taxed 
one dollar, and of female dogs five dollars. To 
prevent evasion of the law, it provides that every 
tax-paying dog shall wear a stamped metal tag, 
and a premium of fifty cents is given for the carcass 
of every dog brought in without the tag. If the 
dog is not valuable enough for the owner to pay 
the tax on, off goes his head; for there are lots 
of boys, and men too, on the alert to earn the 
premium. If the farmer has a good dog, he is 
willing to pay a fair price to secure his protec- 
tion, and if the dog is a sheep killer, he is seldom 
protected by the tax being paid, so the law works 
well both ways. 

As the Legislatures of most of the States are 
about to meet, this is a good time to urge upon 
law-makers the passage of an effective dog law 
where none exists. 





A correspondent of a Chicago paper writing 
from Minneapolis, the seat of the most extensive 








milling interests in the world, says, ‘‘I find all 
the millers here taking out their millstones and 
substituting steel rollers in their places. Wheat 
hereafter is to be cracked and crushed—not 
These rollers are about thirty inches 
long and eight inches in diameter. It takes five 
sets of steel rollers to finish the flour, each set of 
rollers running closer than the preceeding one. 
Admitting that the Minnesota millers know what 
they are about, isn’t this a subject for the prompt 
and serious consideration of millers all over the 
country ? 


It is well to remember that one year ago a cold 
snap came—a very cold snap—and froze the life 
out of seed corn, costing the country absolutely 
millions of dollars through imperfect germination. 
As the same may occur again, the prudent man will 
be on the lookout, and see that his seed is saved 
in time, and well dried before severe weather. 


In fattening the old cow, get all the milk out of 
her at the same time that youcan. The milk will 
be rich and ought to pay for the feed, without 
much interfering With the fattening process. It 
will take a little longer to get her ready for the 
knife, but not a great deal. 








Any neighborhood in the East or the West, can 
have all the farm laborers it needs, simply by 
erecting cosy houses for them to live in, allowing 
room for a garden or truck patch. If hands are 
scarce it is the neighborhood’s fault. 








Goose feathers are more oily and sooner turn 
rancid than chicken feathers. Tiey should be 
well washed in hot water, with plenty of soap, 
and a cup full of ammonia to a barrel of water, 
and then be rinsed and dried. 














(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the 
Jront gate.) 








Shoot the English sparrows and eat them on toast. 
If you don’t, just as sure as you live they will drive 
away your old pet song birds, destroy your fruit blos- 
soms, squeeze the milk out of your wheat heads, and 
prove a plague all the days of your life. Now isthe 
time to shoot! 


The patent medicine men try hard to get their ad- 
vertisements in the FARM JOURNAL; but no hop bit- 
ters, St. Jacob’s oil, soothing syrups and kidney pads, 
for us. As arule money spent for quack medicines is 
thrown away, and often far worse than that, and we 
shall encourage no such nonsense. 


Our readers never half knew of the enormous profits 
there is in ensilage. Here is Mr. Mills, of New Jersey, 
who expects to keep 150 cattle all winter on the corn 
fodder cut from 25 acres, and now securely stored in 
his silos. Moreover, Mr. Mills states that ** one ton of 
grass preserved green in a silo possesses as great feed- 
ing capacity as twenty tons of the best hay.” 

Isn’t it a fair question to ask those who are riding 
the ensilage hobby if they are not going it pretty 
strong? Hadn’t they better hold up a litile; or are 
they trying to make fun for the common-sense farmer ? 
If that is it, drive on! 


One thing makes us mighty glad and that is the 
farmers who send milk to the cities are no longer 
under the thumbs of the milk dealers. It used to be 
that the man who produced the milk received about 
2144 cents a quart for it while the one who simply 
delivered it about town received 3 cents, with this dif- 
ference, the dealer was sure of his money while the 
farmer was not. Now the producer fixes the price, 





and @ round one, too, while the dealer is glad to 
get enough for his customers at any pricé. One whole- 
some effect of the change will be to root out scalawag 
milkmen and give honest dealers a chance once more. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE FARM. 
Sky deep, intense, and wondrous blue, 
With clouds that sail the heavens through ; 
And mountain slopes so broad and fair, 
With here and there, amongst the green, 
A maple or an ash-tree seen 
In glowing color, bright and rare ! 


—_—_—"~—~~~~ 


Have an old barrel or box in some out of the way 
place, and then have all the bones about the premises 
picked up and put into it. A year’s gathering will be 
worth several dollars in hard cash. 


Owing to the difficulty experienced in transplanting 
ail kinds of nut-bearing trees, the seeds should be placed 
where the trees are desired to remain. Walnuts, shell- 
barks and chestnuts should not be allowed to get dry, 
but immediately upon falling from the trees they 
should be inserted in the soil, covering but slightly 
with light, friable earth or sand, and early the next 
spring the young plants will appear. In the case of 
walnuts it is as well to hull them before placing under 
ground. 


The following is given as a reliable method of reduc- 
ing bones toa condition available asa fertilizer: Break 
100 pounds of bones into small fragments, pack them in 
a tight cask or box with 100 pounds of green wood 
ashes, which have been previously mixed with 25 lbs. 
of dry water-slaked lime and 12 Ibs. of powdered sal 
soda. Twenty gallons of water will saturate the mass, 
and more may be added as required. In two or three 
weeks the bones will be soft enough to turn out on the 
barn floor and mixed with two bushels of good soil. 
Mr. F. Wilson, of Easton, Pa., is about to put out a new 
mill, which is intended for the use of farmers to grind 
bones, and which is claimed to work effectively. 


One of the obvious lessons of the great drouth, ac- 
cording to an observing farmer, is the practice of 
economy. There is no danger of a famine if people 
will only practice economy and stop the waste. A large 
proportion of the surplus produce of thiscountry is ab- 
solutely wasted. That is, it is fed to stock in a“waste- 
ful manner, or else it is fed to stock that does not return 
an equivalent for what it eats. 

One measure of retrenchment is to dispense with one 
or more horses on the farm. More horses are kept 
than are actually needed to do the work. 

Another of the advantages of the dry weather is the 
destruction of many of the pests of the farmer which 
burrow in the ground near the surface and feed upon 
the vegetable productions ofthe farm. If the weather 
keeps dry for a month or so longer many of them will 
be entirely destroyed, and farmers will be pretty well 
rid of them for a few years to come. 

Owing to a scarcity of feed many inferior cows will 
be let go dry and sold to the butcher; and this will be 
a great gain in the future.- Very often the three or 
four poor cows of a flock sink the entire profits of the 
dairy, and it is a good thing to have the herd culled at 
this time. 


A farmer who has owned a farm mill twenty-five 
years and used one constantly during that time, says: 
“T have the patent plcws, mowers, reapers, sulky culti- 
vators, drags and harrows; in fact allthe improved im- 
plements which any farmer needs, but I have no 
machine that pays me so large a dividend yearly upon 
the investment as my farm mill. My first corn and cob 
mill cost $45; within six months 1000 bushels of corn 
had been satisfactorily ground with it, and at five cts. 
a bushel for grinding the mill paid for itself in the first 
winter’s use.” 

There are manufactured not fewer than fourteen dif- 
ferent kinds of portable feed mills, and an immense 
number are annually sold, although, perhaps, not one 
farmer in thirty has yet added such an implement to 
his stock of farm machinery. 

It is hard to get at the comparative merits of the dif- 
ferent mills, except by actual trial. Few farmers try 
more than one, and so are unable to say, definitely, 
which is best. A year ago we called for “experiences” 
on the subject, and obtained some, but we found it dif- 
ficult to tell whether a favorable report was inspired 
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by some one who had an interest in the sale of a mill, 
or was a spontaneous tribute to the mill commended. 

Probably the best thing we can do is to call attention 
to several of the best mills, with astatement of “claims” 
of the manufacturers, letting the reader pursue his own 
investigation as to merit, as most farmers are quite com- 
petent to do. 

We first mention the well-known I. X. L. mill, 
(engraving No. 1), made by the U. 8S. Wind Engine 


prs 









Fig. 1. 


and Pump Co., of Batavia, Ills. It has been fifteen years 
before the public, and many thousand of them have been 
sold. The Company says in a letter to us, “Our grind- 
ing plates are made of white iron, chilled, are very 
hard, and have grinding surfaces on both sides, thus 
making one set equal to two of any other mill. Each 
side of the plates will grind 1000 bushels of feed, and 
we furnish an extra set with each mill. This givesa 
capacity of 4000 bushels for each mill; and then new 
plates are furnished at $1.25 per pair. The Company 
makes three sizes, costing $45, $50 and $60 respectively. 
The capacity is stated to be, No. 1, one horse, 6 to 10 
bushels of corn per hour; No. 2, tivo-horse, 10 to 15 bus. 
per hour; No. 4, four-horse, 15 to 25 bushels per hour. 
The Company’s circular, which any one can obtain by 
postal card request, gives numerous testimonials of 
farmers who have used this mill. 

The “Big Giant” corn and cob mill is quite well 
known; though made in St. Louis, it is in use East 
as well as West. As the horse power is part of the 
mill, it is available for farmers who have no tread 
power. We believe it gives general satisfaction. The 
firm that manufactures it, J. A. Fieid & Co., have got 
out a new mill called “Mound City,” shown in engray- 
ing No.2. It is similar to “ Big Giant,” the crushing 
arrangements being the same. These are of either 
chilled iron or cast steel. Of this mill there are two 
sizes: two-horse, with capacity of 16 to 20 bushels meal 
per hour in coarse, or 3 to 4 bus. when grinding fine; 
three-horse, capacity one-fourth greater. Prices are for 
the two-horse mill, iron grinders, $55; steel, $60; three- 


Fig. ee 


horse, iron grinders, $65; steel, $70. The manufacturers 
claim, and many farmers believe, that this is the most 
desirable mill offered to the public, considering the 
speed of grinding, durability, cost, and that the power 
is included in the price of the mill. 

Engraving No. 8 represents the “Standard ” mill, 
made by Livingston & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. This 


a 











| mill took the first premium at the late State Fair at | 


Pittsburg. The grinding plates are of chilled iron re- 
versible; one or two-horse power required. In acir- 
cular sent us by Livingston & Co., we read: “The mill 
is sold on its merits with a full guarantee to give satis- 
faction, and in every instance where it fails to suit, it 
may be returned, and the money paid will be promptly 
refunded.” The price, delivered, is $35. 

Lewis Strayer, of York, Pa., is the inventor and 
maker of grist mill shown in engraving No. 4. The 
price of this mill is $40 for the first size and $50 for 
the larger. The burrs are of white iron, and one 
pair will grind 5000 bushels of grain and then can 
be replaced for from $1.50 to $3.00, according to size 
of mill. The smaller size grinds from 5 to 8 bushels 
per hour, requirirg one or two-horse power. We see 
in Strayer’s circular some very strong testimonials 
from farmers whomwe are acquainted with. 

We lastly refer to the “Straub” mill, shown in 
engraving No. 5. This differs from the others in 
that its grinding partsare stone. It is made in this 
city by A. W. Straub & Co., No. 2227 Wood street. 
There are three sizes made, costing $85, $160 and 
$300 respectively. The lightest mill weighs 450 
pounds, the heaviest 2000 pounds. The $85 mill is 
adapted to farmer’s work, requiring power from 
one to six-horse, according to 
speed desired. We are in- 
clined to believe, from what 
we can learn about this‘ mill 
that it is one of the best 
made, and particularly well 
calculated for any one having 
an agricultural engine doing 
threshing and grinding for his 
neighbors, to employ his steam- 
power when he has no thresh- 
ing to do. It is made on scien- 
tific principles, and ought to have wide introduction 
where fine quality of work is an object, and where 
power is abundant. Of course, the burr stone mills, 
doing finer work, must needs cost more, and take 
more power than the iron mills, 

From the list we have given there is room for the se- 
lection of a mill that will do effective work, and prove 
satisfactory to any farmer who has grain to feed, and 
who cares to economize in his operations. 

THE LAWN, 

Cover herbaceous plants in the yard with earth asa 
protection through the winter. This will apply to 
pansies, pinks, chrysanthemums, hollyhocks, phloxes, 
and larkspurs. 
When spring 
opens unearth 
them, and you 
will find well- 
preserved plants 
that will do bet- 
ter than if they 
were exposed all 
winter. 





We have before 
us an essay on 
“ornamental 
planting,” written 
by W. C. Barry. 
Everybody should 
see it, and we be- 
lieve it is sent free to all who apply. Address him at 
Rochester, N. Y. This looks like a “puff;” perhaps it 
is, but it is not the kind that is paid for. 





Fig. 4. 


A bed of hyacinths may yet be planted in the lawn 
for spring blooming. Tulips may be intermixed with 
the hyacinths as they come into bloom just as the latter 
go out. Both make charmingly ornamental beds in 
early spring. 


For covering walls, fences, or trees no vine is supe- 
rior to the common VirginiaCreeper. It grows rapidly 
and is a healthy, beautiful plant. It will grow any- | 
where. 


Wood ashes, guano and ground bone are all excellent 
fertilizers for the lawn; better than barnyard manure 
because they do not disfigure it. 


The sprouts of garden shrubs should now be thinned 
out. 





Plant ivy on the cold side of buildings. 


THE TRUCK GARDEN. 

In many cases it would be far better to rout out the 
old garden and start a new and larger one—not square 
but very much longer than it is wide—so as to do all 
cultivating by horse power. For the average farm let it 
be nearly or quite an acre—and call it a truck patch. 
Small fruits and vegetables, not in stinted supply, but 
in abundance, with half the time and labor bestowed on 
the old garden, you can grow, and no acre on the farm 
will give you twenty dollars where this gives you a 
hundred. To begin—plow the ground now; this will 
make the soil lighter, drier, and admits of earlier work- 
ing in the spring. 


We were going to give some experience about how 
to bleach celery, and keep it, this month; but who has 
any celery? Nor have we heard of anybody burdened 
with such a large crop of cabbages and turnips that he 
is at any loss to know how to harvest or store it! 


Tillinghast says that our native “chipping birds” 
when abundant, are the best protection against cabbage 
worms. He says, ‘‘I have known a single pair to cap- 
ture nearly all the worms on a half acre of cabbages, 
they sceming to prefer them to any other article of 
food.” * 


Houghton, Downing—these are the two best goose- 
berries grown in this country. They bear every year 
heavy crops, are free from mildew, and are of excellent 
quality. They are large enough for all practcial pur- 
poses. Keep clear of the giants and their big prices, 
and especially of foreign varieties. So Major Freas 
says. 


Market gardeners plant the seeds of lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, &c., at this season, and in November re- 
move the young piants to cold frames—which are made 
like a hot-bed, though not warmed by “ bottom ” heat. 
Flowering plants can be kept over winter in these 
frames, and violets can be made to bloom in them in 
February and March. A cold frame is easily made and 
is nice to have. 


Raspberries and blackberries, that have been planted 
this autumn, should be protected by a forkful of litter 
or a mound of earth drawn 
up over the plant, to be re- 
moved early in the spring. 
Our experience in setting 
this fruit, says Purdy, both 
spring and fall, is that we 

*get nearly double the 
growth the first year from 
those set in fall over the 
ones set in spring, and the 
following year nearly 
double the crop, that is if 
set this fall they will make 
the growth next season 
over those set next spring, and in 1883 we get about 
double the crop. 





In the culture of blackberries make long rows, to 
avoid frequent turning in cultivating, and place the 
rows nine feet apart and the plants four feet in the 
rows, A wagon may then pass between when desired. 
Other crops may be grown between the rows the first 
summer, but not afterwards. Good plants should be 
chosen so as to have no vacancies, Suckers are not 
so good as plants raised from root-cuttings, with their 
fibrous roots. No amount of horse or hand labor will 
do harm, except too little of it. So with manure, which 
will give enormous shining berries, A hundred bush- 
els per acre is a large crop, but this quantity has been 
exceeded. Halfthat amount is generally satisfactory. 
A market for all that can be grown is not hard to find, 
for such as are not sold in the summer may be canned 
and disposed of at a good price in winter. 


THE ORCHARD. 

All young fruit trees should have the earth hilled up 
this month about their stems severalinches high. First 
examine for borers and rout them out, if any can be 
Sound, 


Edwin Satterthwaite grows currants among apple 
trees. They do well there, alittle shaded. They should 
be mapured every year. Theold Red Dutch and the 
Cherry are equaily good. The Houghton gooseberry, 
he says, is the best sort. We advise all our readers to 
procure next spring some of “ Fay’s Prolific” currant 
for trial. It may then be had of G. 8. Josselyn, of Fre. 
donia, N. Y. 
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In reply to the question, “Does any pear but the 
Dutchess pay to dwarf,” we reply most assuredly, yes. 
The Beurre d’ Anjou, Belle Lucrative, Sheldon, Howell, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Buffum, Bonne de Jersey, and last, 
but best of all, the Lawrence, are splendid as dwarfs. 
Two years past last spring I bought and set out of these 
varieties of a New York nursery and of J. Perkins, 
New Jersey. Some blossomed and bore the first season, 
and last fall exhibition at Philadelphia showed several 
fine varieties of the two year’s planting. Many persons 
plant dwarf pearsand let them grow up at random; they 
soon get swaggled out of shape and moss-covered and 
vote them a failure, ofcourse; when ifthey had pruned 
them to an even pyramid form, washed them with mild 
soap water or washing soda water, if infested with the 
bark louse, and manured amply, the result would be 
different. The manure should be short and applied in 
the fall, after the leaves fall, and covered with some 
mellow loam or swamp muck. In the spring prune 
back to the third or fourth butt, and if you do not have 
pears to eat a king might envy we willl be very sadly 
mistaken. M. C. CARVER, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Complaint was everywhere made the past fall in 
localities where the drouth prevailed that the apples 
fell to the ground before ripening and that the 
crop of marketable winter apples has been thereby 
greatly shortened. But there is no ground for com- 
plaint in this. It was right and proper for the 
apples to fall, and if they had not, the orchards would 
have been seriously injured. The trees seemed to know 
what was right for them, and good for the owner, better 
than the owner himself did. With insufficient mois- 
ture in the soil to sustain and perfect a quarter of a 
crop, without weakening the vitality of the treessothey 
would be useless for three or four years, the thoughtless 
orchardist feels disappointed that the apples dropped 
to the ground, and bemoans his fate, when nature has 
done what was kindest and best for him. 


A farmer who has had remarkable success in fruit 
growing said to us recently that full nine-tenths of the 
orchards he sees, in going through the country, are lit- 
erally starving todeath. The trees are stunted for the 
want of manure and cultivation, and the fruit isscanty, 
small and ill-flavored. An orchard, to be profitable, 





must have an annuatcoating of manure—or at leastone | 


in two years—and receive regular cultivation. 
better proof of the truth of this is needed than that af- 
forded by a stroll through this man’s orchard in the 
fruiting season. His trees will be found loaded down 
with the finest of fruit, and his orchard ground is by 
far the most profitable part of his farm. An orchard 
to pay must be fed regularly and liberally. 


It often happens that grafts cut late in autumn are 
better than those which have been injured in vitality 
by exposure on the treesthrough asharp winter. They 
may be kept fresh and plump tillspring, without becom- 
ing water soaked. Secure them in an open box by two 
cross slats, so as to half fill it, and then bury it mouth 
downwards in a dry spot. The earth cannot touch 
them, but its moisture will prevent them from drying. 
Grafts which have become wilted may be entirely re- 
stored by either of these modes, in a short time. 


James M. Hayes, of New ‘Mampshire, gives Red Astra- 
chan, Sweet Bough, Porter, Fall Wine, H. Nonsuch and 
Baldwin, as the best apples for that State and northern 
latitudes. The latter he considers the most profitable 
apple for New Engiand. (As far south as Philadelphia 
the Baldwin ripens prematurely and falls tothe ground ; 
while it is prolific, it is of but little value—Ep.) He 
names Rostizer, Clapp’s, Bartlett, Buffum, Sheldon and 
Lawrence as the best pears. 


The Prairie Farmer says, emphatically, let the cli- 
mate and location be as it may, either North or South, 
procure your tregs in the best possible shape in the fall 
(then you can have the best selection), bury them in 
the earth and they are absolutely perfect at proper 
planting time in the spring, and be set out whenever 
you are ready for the job. Select and buy the trees 
now ; plant in the spring. 


According to Meehan it is now established beyond 
all question that a tree or shrub, taken out of a poor 
soil, will not bear transplanting as one that has been 
well fed. For instance, if five years ago two trees were 
planted, both of same age and in soil both just alike, 
but one should receive no manure for all that time end 
the other have a little manure every year, the chance 
of success in removal will be very much in favor of the 
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well fed tree. 
well planted, die after removal simply from a weakened 
constitution brought about by poor living. Then how 
important it is to procure trees from the best nurseries! 


Powdered, unslaked lime, or wood ashes, spread under 
a peach tree, and raked in, will preserve it from the 
Yellows; or, if sick, will cure the tree. This is what 
John Rutter, the veteran peach grower says, and what 
he claims to have proved over and over again. His 
new work on the Peach, costing $1.00, will tell you all 
about it. We will send the book at that price. 


For profit, winter apples, as a rule, are the kind to 
plant. Of the summer and fall varieties only enough 
trees are needed to supply the family with an abun- 
dance of fruit. And yet how many orchards there are 
that contain more trees of the latter than of the former. 


If a farmer has a field of trees set year after year till 
itis full, he will find that those trees will commence 
bearing in different years, and not all in the same year, 
as when set in the usual way. 

The darker and warmer the place in which pears are 
put away the sooner they are ready for market and the 
brighter the color. If you want to keep them on hand 
place in a cool, dark place. 


The worst possible places to plant an orchard are e 
tern slopes, southern slopes and undrained low lands. 


v _ rr ¥ _ y4T © 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
~ Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 














\ TJANTED, A GOOD, HON EST, RELIABLE KIT- 

CHEN GARDENER. One who understands the 
care of grape-vines, small fruits and fruit trees; the care of 
cows and horses, and milking. Who takes pride i in his work 
and is faithful andeconomical. Situation all the year round 


and a good home as long as parties can agree. Address 
. HURD, M. D., 
0 Wesley Water Cure, EXPERIMENT M ILLS, Pa. 


7’ URSERYMEN end DEALERS send for terms of Duchess 
i Grape. A. J. CAYWOOD & SON, Marlboro, | N, Y 


EACH AND APPLE TREES and other Nursery 
Stock at bottom prices. R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


7 EIFFER and LE CONTE Pears. Wood direct 


from the original stock. Buds, $2 per 100: ots per 
1000. . Send nd for Circular. . J. Cc, _ GIBSON, Woodbury, N. 


BERRY PLANT PLANTS Bien, Manchester, Primo, Mi- 
ner’s, Gregg, we uthbert and all 


the best sorts, new and old. BURGESS, 


idieasm Ulster Co., 7 sf 
AGKES BIG 


100 Best sorts Plants. 
BERRIES. 
no ao. 


Grapes, Trees, Asparagus, &c. 
Tm SMG on ERN, Ches. ce Tee 





Currants, 
See 


free. ] HALE Bros, S. Glastonbury »Ct. 


Trees, , Small Fruits, and Orna- 

His Stock of s mpentor quality for 

Belts 1. Strong a Tae — ‘Lhave 

~~ gee > in large supp ~ 
All A. ROBER 


our Catalogue before buying—sent | 
S | Send for decri 
| (Successor to 


Numbers of trees with good rootsand | 


! 
aS- 





=p DUTCH BULBOUS 
FLOWERING 
ROOTS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Narcissus, 


Crown Imperial, Etc. 


And Our Own Bepestation | form Holland 
Direct. Also For Sale 
HY ACINTH GLASSES, assorted colors. 
CROCUS POTS, WINDOW BOXES, PLAIN 
and F. AnOk FLOWER POTS, all sizes and styles. 
TER TTA V ABES and STATUARY, 
TERRA COTTA and RUSTIC HANGING 
BASKETS. FLOWER STANDS, 
GREEN-HOUSE SYRINGES and PUMPS, 
PRUNING and BUDDING KNIVES, 
BOS TICULTURAL TOOLS in great variety. 
RUNING and LOPPING SHEARS. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


Nos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 


(Between Market and Chestnut,) 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
THE RRDINGEE & CONARD ),co's 






IFUL EVER-B 
SPLENDID POT PLANTS. "gy ad 
House Culture and Winter B loom. Delivered 







safely by mail, postpaid, at all ‘ere offices. 
5 splendid varieties, your qniee. labeled, for 81 
{2for$2;s 19 for $35 26 for $4; Perr ess 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre= 
miums and le more ROSE ES than most es- 
toblishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose,i0pp.elegantly illustrated — freetoal 
THE DiINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pae 


POMONA NURSERY. 
ORIENTAL and HYBRID PEARS. 


Manchester, Bidwell and Mt. Vernon 















Strawberries spberries, Rlackberries 
Flowers and. Fruit Trees. GAT: Ae Ss 
10.11 Parry P. O., “New Jersey. 





MORRISVILLE NURSERY. 


s SPECIALTIES : 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS, 
EVERGREEN TREES, (SHADE TREES, 

PURFLE BEECH,’ SPANISH CHESTNUT. 


tive catalo; SAIPL C. MO 
oh Moon & Son.) Morrisville, $.le2: ~ 





‘EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods. Tabl lds, 
Sent : “ : rofits, and general statigtios. _ 
OS STO ‘ER, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Nore *® STUMP. APPLE. 


Believed not to be equalled in = zespenss by any other 
variety of its season. J. 
Geaneeren, Monroe ae he 





20.000 Waterloo Peach. 


KIRKWOOD and MOUNT 


500 SOO cist PEACIE for Fall and 
e 


Sprin panene-. All — Straw- 
berry plants and other Small Fruits. Osage Orange, dc. 


Strawberry plants potted in July, August and September. 
Consult my prices before buying e elsewhere. Price-list free. 
J. PERKINS, Fairview urseries, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


‘H LARGs stock OF A 


and other fruits, among which can be found varieties suited 
to all sections. ‘A large — of ees opus. Fe Kieffer 
and LeConte Pears, Grape berries an 

in large or small lots. I ues. offer a full line of Nursery rStork 
at low rates. Apples, Peaches, Kieffer and LeConte Pears 
sent by mail. Special rates given to parties wanting large 





lots. Catalogues showing how and what to plant with much 
ay information mailed atis to all who apply for 
them. 


DOLPH PE" ERS, GREAT NORTHERN 
Wilmington, Del. 


from White Oak Vine- 


GRAPE VINES seri. tive to name 


and warranted as such. Strictly first-cl ass. ave a large 
stock to select from, ce List sent to all applicants free. 
Best of references given from those who haveused my stock» 


if wan’ 
Bluff Point P. O., Yates Co., N. Y. 


Cc. w. DYER, 
Fruit and Produce Commission Merchant, 
Apples, Potatoes, Onions, Peaches, Berries, Poultry, Eggs, 
&e. Nos. 327 & 329N. Water St., Phila., Pa. 
y its soicited. Returns made promptly. 


AND ‘NOormens N URSERIES, V 











$500 REWARD1! 





Kemp’s Manure Spreader,Pul- 
verizer and Cart Combined. 


The above reward will be paid by us when we can not 
prove that we can spread a load of average manure in one- 
tenth the time required by hand, and in such manner that 
one load. will do as much good to the present crop as two ap- 
pre by hand in the ordinary lumpy, uneven way. Invalua- 

le for top-dressing winter wheat and meadows, reliable tes- 


| timony proving the wheat cone to be increased ten bushels 


per acre where top-dressed by the Spreader last fall. Order 

a Spreader and increase your crop, or claim the reward. 

Spreaders will be on exhibition at the Fairs this Fall. For 

i acne circulars and full particulars address the manu- 
acturers 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
50 





Elegant Chromo Cards, name on 10 cts. 10 Packs and 
agents sample book $1. Star Card Co.,Clintonville,Ct. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a@ Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





. 














Cloudy days are many; bright days are few; we must 
eatch each ray of sunlight as it comes. In the east clouds 
gather, and as they roll they hide the distant shores from 
our sight. The cloud that hides our future never hfts— 
blessed shadow! Who would wish to see one step along the 
way? An unseen Hand will guide us safely to the other side 
if we take firm hold and cast cur carga on Him. Better to 
learn than to labor; better to trust than to see. 








Pleasant days are coming nearer 

Days when home will seem the dearer 
That its circle, smailer grown, 

In its happy talk and laughter, 

Or its sighs, low steaiing after, 
Narrows to infold its own. 








The best gifts—those that we should covet above all others 
did we comprehend their value—are not those which may or 
may not chance to come to us, but those which must inevi- 
tably follow us when we are good and true, faithful and 
wise. The worst calamities are not those which may come 
upon us unawares, but those which follow from conscious 
wrong-doing. 


BY FAITH. 

The sad period of anxiety, the watching and 
waiting, which our whole Nation has gone through 
during the last summer and fall, surely has had 
its lessons ; and it seems to'me by comparing it 
with the same time, just one year ago, we may 
perhaps learn what some of them are. Then we 
were in all the excitement of a fierce political 
campaign, and that expression has come to mean, 


in the United States, not only fighting for and | 


against principles, which should be the only cause 
of difference between political parties, but a vast 
amount of bribery, cheating, false speaking, cor- 
ruption of all kinds, and above all, slandering of 
men whose character as the representative men 
of the nation, ought to be held, to some extent, 
sacred. 








intelligent men who had not. What right had 
any man tosearch his record, which we now know 
so well to have been a pure and honorable one, for 
errors with which to prejudice against him oppo- 
nents, who were such only in political opinion? 
Who would dare now, in the light of the one little 
year, which has passed—in the light of the long 
watch in which all parties joined, with eager 
prayers for its favorable ending—who would dare 
to repeat one of the slanders so freely bandied 
about, just one little year ago! Nor were they 
on one side only, for no party is free from blame 
in this matter; but I doubt just as much, if one 
of those who cast slurs on Hancock’s fair fame, 
could be found willing to recall and endorse them 
now. 

It may be said that ‘‘ death makes men saints,” 
but death was not needed to prove to the Ameri- 
can people that a man chosen to represent one of 
the great political parties must be a strong man in 
mind and character, and may be, probably wil] 
be, worthy, in most ways, of the place he is to fill. 
But will we remember this three year’s hence? 
Will we be more careful how we debasc the char- 
acter of our country by slandering her leading 
men, or will the old disgraceful scenes be re- 
enacted, and the sad lesson of sorrow and death 
be thrown away ? 

I write as the bells toll for the nation’s funeral ; 
I cannot think their echoes will ever be forgotten, 
for they teach all, of both parties, our past errors, 
and our future duties. 








THE BOYS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

I cannot remember a time in my whole life when I 
was not fondiy attached to the boys. When I was a 
wee girl, my brothers were the deligit of my life; as I 
grew older—but I don’t like to tell about that—and 
still later, boys of my own were unspeakably precious 
to me; and now when my hair is silvered and face 
furrowed with time, the entire brotherhood of boys 
seems to have taken possession of my heart, and if I 
could say or do anything that would add to their 
happiness and ¢ idvancement in life, it would be a great 
pleasure to me. 

The truth is boys do not always have a chance to 
make the men we would like them to become. Parents 


| are often sadly neglectful adout providing opportuni- 


I do not mean that the mere fact of a man | 


being nominated for an office should purchase him 
immunity from the consequences of intentional, 
and continued, wrong-doing; notatall. Buta 


man who receives the nomination for President | 


is not likely to have such a blur on his record , he 
may have erred through mistake in judgment in 
some public matter; nay, there might even be 
some moral delinquency in his history, for no 
human being is competent to judge what the 
temptations of a fellow mortal may have been, or 
what deep penitence may have followed a fall. 
But is not the very wisest liable to make a mis- 
take, and are we not all, as human beings, liable 


| trousers’ pockets. 


to fall, eveninto sin? Yetit seems to be the sole | 


business of the average politician to rake over the 
whole life of the candidate to whom he is opposed 
for a mistake, or a wrong done, which he may 
distort and enlarge, and ring the changes on, till 
the nominee of the opposition seems to be a fiend 
incarnate, or a stupid, with no mind of his own. 
Is it notso? Andis it not a shame to our country 
that itis so? 

In the younger days of the country, when her 
public men were few in number, their lives were too 


well known to admit of these abominable slanders | 


obtaining listeners; now every State counts her 
able men by the score, but probably the names of 
not more than a dozen are as household words all 
over the land. 

Look at the campaign a year ago. I doubt if 
one in one hundred of the voting population ever 
heard of James A. Garfield before his nomination— 
in my own limited knowledge I know of several 


ties for their boys to acquire a knowledge of business 
by practice and experience. 
expect them to work on from youth to manhood with- 
out any stimulus or recompense except such food and 
clothing as they see fit to provide. A boy wants some 
cash in his pocket. Without a little cash, he is almost 
as forlorn an object as a man without a few trade 
dollars to jingle when he assumes that attitude the 
“noblest work” most approves—both hands in his 
His first want is for the pockets, 
and then comes the desire for something of worth to 
putinto them. These wants are natural and healthy, 
and among farmers there seems to be no reason why 
they should not receive attention. 

To give a boy abundance of pocket money, unless 
he has earned it, istoruin him. Todeprive him of any 
at all, is to make him dull and spiritless. Those who 
know how money comes, and are familiar with the 
struggles and disappointments, the ups and downs to 
be gone through to acquire it, know best how to make 
good use of it. There are so many ways on a farm for 
boys to earn something for themselves that it seems 


| to be gross neglect not to permit them, and urge them 


into the endeavor. Bantams and pigeons are sources 
of never-failing delight to most boys; and growing 
guinea corn, catching rabbits, gathering nuts &c., all 
assist in giving a boy the feeling of honorable inde- 
pendence if he is allowed to have the proceeds. A 
farmer generally gives his boy a calf or a colt but 
somehew they grow up and are appropriated to general 
family use and the boy’s pocket is none the heavier for 
his possession. If he has some money of his own 
earning he should be allowed to spend it as he sees 
proper; if he makes a few injudicious expenditures he 
will by that means learn wisdom. It is far better to 
pay ‘too dear for the whistle ” while a boy than after 
he has grown to man’s estate; and there are few but 


| indulge in financial folly at some period in their lives. 


They too frequently’ 





Let candor and openness be encouraged among the 
boys. Secrecy is a bad quality in boy or girl, an inaus- 
picious prelude to the life tocome. There should be 
no wants or aspirations but such as can be freely dis- 
cussed in the family, between brothers and sisters and 
parents. If parents set the example of unreserved 
communication among their children, they are almost 
sure to find it returned to them in a way to giadden 
their hearts. And let the boys have it early impressed 
upon them, that nothing but honest principles in busi- 
ness Will stand the test of time, and give them the 
position in society, and the good name that is more to 
be desired than great riches. Not that we need to 
instruct them to despise money, for their necessities re- 
quire what only money can procure, but keepin view 
the fact that honest industry and good management, 
without sharp dodges, and miserly grasping, will al- 
ways provide the essential things of lifein abundance. 

They can not begin too young to have an eye to buy- 
ing and selling and earning money. The father who 
keeps his son unacquainted with the details of his busi- 
hess, with no interest in it or pecuniary recompense 
to award him for his honest exertions, may thank him- 
self if he grows up thriftless, unable to supply his own 
needs, eager to leave the farm for something that he 
imagines will pay without much work, and altogether 
a burden to himse!f and friends, It is hard to see 
faults in those we love, and I am such a lover of the 
boys that I can not believe but that they would do bet - 
ter if they had better home treatment. I know they 
are full of fun and mischief, that is as ready to burst 
from them as sarsaparilla from the bottle when the 
pressure on the stopper has been removed, but even 
this mischievous propensity if honorably regulated 
adds to their charms. 

We need more high-toned boys, and it is the parents’ 
fault if we don’t have them. 





A HINT TO THE GIRLS. 

Girls who are ambitious to excel in housekeeping— 
if there is such an ambition extant—should begin early 
to prepare meals all of themselves; take the entire 
management from their mothers occasionally for a 
day or a week, and so become accustomed to the guess 
work that will fall to their lots after they have been 
enticed away from the paternal roof. If this plan is 
adopted they will be far less likely to have that familiar 
air, *“‘mother’s good cooking,” sounding in their ears 
after they are married. 








GRANITE WARE. 

Porcelain-lined ware is expensive but serviceable. 
Granite'ware combines the excellencies of all other 
kinds. It never rusts, or is affected by articles cooked 
in it, barring accident never wears out, and is com- 
paratively cheap; not so cheap as tin, but much 
cheaper than porcelain-lined or copper. It is made in 
table sets also, such as sugar-bowl, tea and coffee-pot, 
butter dish, slop-bowl and creamer; a!so inlampsand 
in chamber sets, which are not more expensive than 
ordinary stone china sets. The granite ware is to be 
distinguished from the marbelized ware, which is now 
no longer manufactured, since it was found to be sol- 
ubie in various acids and alkalies common in articles 
of food and hence injurious, The granite ware is 
certified by chemists to be incapablé of solution in any 
acids or alkalies known to the housekeeper. 





ONE TAKEN AND THE OTHER LEFT. 

Affairs do go oddly inthis world. The other day 
there was a railroad disaster in New Jersey, whereby 
several persons were badly hurt, but only one, as it 
turned out, fatally. He was a young man of singularly 
industrious habits and of a most unselfish character. 
Upon his labors an aged father and mother and two 
sisters wholly depended for their support. It was the 
ambition of this young man to give to his mother a deed 
of the house which the family occupied. To this end 
he had foregone marriage and toiled early and late; 
he personally attended to the smallest housekeeping 
details, managing them all with the most painstaking 
economy. The family itself had seen better days, and 
he was the last prop left. His manly and self-sacrific- 
ing spirit had gradually impressed itself upon the 
community in which he lived, so that he was respect- 
fully and kindly regarded on every hand, He had 
been in one place of service and trust for eight years, 
and only life and time seemed to be needed to enable 





him finally to secure the end toward which all his ¢ i 
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energies were bent. Well, out of eight carloads of 
passengers he was the only one killed. 
seat with him at the time of the crash was a man who 
has said since that he thought that he was ready to die 
and that no one would have suffered by his death, or. 
according to his own perhaps excessive modesty, 
missed him. This man was not even scratched, while 
his fellow occupant of the same seat about whose life 
so many interests were linked, was so hurt about the 
head that even his remarkable natural strength gave 
no hope from the first that he could survive. Things 
do go strangely in this world. 
—_ _ 

No woman born ever outgre w the need of outspoken 

love. and of occasional petting e 
_ 

Making button-holes and darning stockings nicely 
are two very necessary pieces of domestic fancy-work 
too often neglected. 





_ 

There are two classes of people in the church: The 
one is made up of those who do the hard work of the 
church; the other of those who sit still and find fault. 


—_— oo 





One of your correspondents took exception to soap- 
stone griddles. Having used them for fifteen years 
with very satisfactory results, I can recommend them 
to those persons who cannot use grease as a diet. 

E. C. 
<ineicmanicaniincinle — 

We wonder if each lady reader of the FARM JOURNAL 
knows what we expeci of her next month? Well, 
here it is—a Club. We write it plainly, frankly and 
emvhatically that we expect the Household readers to 
dc ir full share towards that 100,000 subscribers. 
The good housewife who won’t stand up for the FARM 
JOURNAL, at this time of year, where is she? Echo 
answers, ‘*‘ Where ?” 


——_—_~> oS 


In answer to old inquiry in this paper about knitting 
machines, D. M. 8., of Nottoway C. H., Va., writes: 
**The Comstock Knitter will knit a stocking complete 
from top to toe, widen and narrow, as you would with 
needles, samples of which I have. It took first prem- 
ium at Vienna, Austria, exhibition, A Mr. Thomas, 
of Philadelphia, exhibited it in connexion with the 
Howe Sewing Machine.” Who will give us experience 
with this and other knitters? Are they good for 
anything ? 





—— EE 


Oh! wind of the wild November! 
A sorrowful voice is thine 

A requiem of the dying year, 
Of the snowy shroud a sign, 

And harvest days that are over, 
When we gathered golden grain. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 

A woman of good taste and judgment will not over- 
load her table each meal with an endless varvty of 
things, but will select a few suitable dishes for the 
meal she is preparing, and vary the bill frequently, 
thus keeping up a healthy appetite in her family. 





Cold buckwheat cakes may be warmed up and a dip 
made of cream be poured over them. 


Be sure now to keep the potatoes in a dark, dry, 
cool, airy place, where they will not freeze. Potatoes 
are potatoes, this year. 


Take one cup of rice, steam it until tender, about a 
pint of sweet milk and three eggs, thicken with a 
tablespoonful of flour, and bake until brown in gem 
pans. Muffins. 


To seven pounds of pears take 1 pint of vinegar and 
33, pounds of sugar; add a littie mace. Boil until you 
can enter a straw in the fruit. Then you have pickled 
pears as Mrs. A. has them. 


She keeps her kitchen table so bright by using bath 
brick to scour it. Fine sand used to be used very 
much to whiten wooden articles, and bath brick is 
just the thing where sand cannot be had. 





To take out green walnut stains from white goods, 
use tartaric acid; for colored cottons, woolens, and 
silks, dilute chlorine water cautiously to the spot, 
washing it away and reapplying it several times. 


Cayenne pepper, scattered in the haunts of silver | 


Sitting in the 


| a soft cloth dipped in milk and water. 
| 
| 
| 


moths will rout them. This will be good news to 
those troubled with this pest. Will not some house- 
wife tell our readers how to get rid of little red ants? 


Muslin should always be shrunk before it is made 
into shirts. It is impossible to make a correct allow- 
ance for skrinkage, and it makes *“* hubby” cross to be 
choked with a tight band, or to find his sleeves too 
short. 


Why should farmers’ wives buy chamois skins and 
other expensive things to wash windows with? A 
clean turkey wing and warm water will make any 
ordinary window look bright and clear, without in- 
jury or any other fuss and trouble. 


If possible buy an oil-cloth which has been made for 
several years, as the longer it has lain unwashed the 
better it will wear, the paint being harder. Never 
scrub. Sweep with a soft hair brush, and wash with 
Don’t use soap. 
Rub dry with a handful of rags. 


Avoid putting a watch on amarble slab or near any- 
thing excessively cold. The sudden transition from 
heat to cold contracting the metal may sometimes 
cause the main spring to break. Indeed, the cold 
coagulates the oil; and the wheel-work and pivots 
working less freely affect the regularity of the time- 
keeper. 


To make cranberry sauce cover the berries with 
water, and boil till they all pop or are soft; then add 
a pound of sugar for a quart of berries, and ccoka 
short time longer. If an extra article is desired, 
strain the berries, after they are cooked soft, through 
a colander, and add a pound of sugar to a pint of the 
strained liquor, and continue cooking till it is as thick 
as desired. 

“Susie” sends us the following for pie-crust: Four 
and a half cups of flour and one of lard or butter, with 
water enough to make a stiff dough; if desired particu- 
larly nice, mix half of the shortening into four cups of 
flour, with a little salt, mix with cold water rather 
stiff, roll out thin, spread with the remainder of short- 
ening, sift over flour and roll up. 

Jacksonville, N. J. 


For corn bread stir one teaspoonful of baking soda 
into one pint of buttermilk until it is light. Then add 
one egg, a little salt, lard the size of an egg, and corn 
meal enough to make the batter not too stiff. Spread’ 
ita half-inch thick in your pan, and it will bake in 
twenty minutes if your oven is in good order. 

Roseburg, Pa. “GRETCHEN.”’ 


One of our best ** country cousins” sends the F. J. 
a recipe for *“ Abbie’s Ginger Cakes:’ One full 
tablespoon of lard, one-half teacup of hot water, two 
tumblers of baking or New Orleans molasses, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, two dessertspoonfuls of baking 
soda, flour enough to make a soft dough, roil moder- 
ately thin. They are very much like baker’s cakes, 
LIZZIE. 
A strong good sized table is almost a necessity in 
the cellar. Jars that are too heavy to be lifted on and 
off shelves may be set on the table. Many cellars are 
sometimes infested with ants and other bugs. One 
way to keep them from crawling over the jars is to 
take the tin cans in which peaches and tomatoes came, 
set the legs of the table in the cans and fill them half 
fullof water. This isa good time to have such matters 
attended to, when the men folks are not very busy. 


The secret of keeping sweet potatoes is to have the 
room heated in which they are kept, and not letting 
them freeze. A moderate, regular heat is needed. 
Sweet potatoes when stored away, no matter how 
dry they may be at the time, go through a process of 
sweating. This moisture must be dried off artifici- 
ally. Hence it is best to put a fire in the store- 
room at once, no matter how warm it may be outside. 
They must not be bruised nor the skins broken, when 
harvested. 


To take paper off walls use warm water and an old 
whitewash brush. Wet the paper thoroughly, and 
then pull off in strips. If the paper was put on over 
whitewashed walls it will come off without wetting. 
To make paper stick on whitewashed walls use glue 
water, as the paper hangers do; use two coats. House- 
wives can get better results with starch than with 
paste. Wet up the starch with cold water and stir it 











into a kettle of boiling water, making it about the 
same thickness as for starching clothes, Be sure and 
not get it lumpy, and use it just as you would paste. 
Use cold. 


In reply to inquiry about repairing rubber over- 
shoes, a correspondent writes: ‘Buy a bottle of dis- 
solved rubber at shoe finding or notion store, for 
twenty-five cents. Printed directions are on the 
bottle—very good. Orcan be home made, by taking 
a small bit of pure (dark) gum, chipping fine in bottle 
(should be wide mouth), and covering with bisul- 
phide carbon, which will dissolve the gum quickly. 
Three ounce bottie bisulphide carbon, worth ten or 
fifteen cents. Small rubber band or bit of gum tub- 
ing (dark), will make enough for ordinary use. Should 
be kept tightly corked. 

Scrape or roughen surface to be repaired as well as 
the patch. Apply two or three coats of gum at inter- 
vals of twenty or thirty minutes, then join. 

Is the apple butter made yet? Perhaps you do not 
know the best way to make it! If you have a barrel 
kettle, take thirty gallons of sweet cider, that just 
from the press is to be preferred; boil it down to 
one-third of the quantity, then add altogether about 
two bushels of pared, quartered and cored apples, 
about one-third at a time, judigng as to the quantity 
of apples; then stir the whole mass constantly with 
a long-handled wooden stirrer, reaching down to the 
bottom; this stirrer must be from four to five inches 
broad at the bottom, rounded a little to fit the bottom 
of the kettle, and have half a dozen or more half-inch 
holes bored through it. The mass must be kept boil- 
ing and stirred until the whole is reduced to say one- 
half of the original quantity of cider, until it assumes 
a dark color, and is perfectly smooth and palatable. 
For this purpose samples should from time to time be 
taken out and tasted. When done it should be put in 
jars, well tied over with paper, and placed in a cool 
place. 

HEALTH HINTS. 
What is it makes her gasp for breath, 
And—so stern modern science saith— 
Doois her too oft to early death ?— 
Tight-lacing ! 

A jug or large bottle filled with hot water and rolled 

up in flannel is the best foot warmer to put in bed. 


Tying children’s hair in a bunch behind or on top of 
the head ought to be abandoned, as it tends to make 
bald spots back of the ears or on top of the head. 


For pin-worms in children give an injection of cool 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they sano it 
in the Farm Journal. 














BYues PRESBYTERI AL “AC :ADEMY will re- 

Tuesday, September 6th. Pupils prepared by 

conetal a1 and thesvenh instruction for college or for business ; 

advanced studies for young ladies, Music, French, German. 

The situation is healthy and beautiful ; the home comforta- 

ble; the charges mote, Special terms for ministers and 
candidates. GREGORY, Ph. D., Princi el, 

BLAIRsTOWN, 


A QUINTETTE OF 


DITSON & CO-s, pave ready for the use of Mast 
Teachers, Choirs and Singing Classes, the followi 
of unapproachable a in their special de — 
Send for Circulars. 


Emerson’s Herald of Praise, 
The new Church Music Book for 1881-82. Send $1.00 for 
Specimen Copy. 
Emerson’s Ideal, 

75 cents. The new and superior book for Scion Classes, 
Send 75 cts. for Specimen Copy. 
Emerson’s Song Bells 

50 cts. The new, genial, and beautiful collection of School 
Songs. nd 50 cts. for Specimen Copy. 
Tenney & Hoffman’s Beacon 


Light, 


30 cts. All radiant with beauty, and full of the sweetest 
melody. For Sunday Schools. Send 30 cts. for Specimen copy. 


Mackintosh’s Light and Life, 
35 cts, A large, well filled, admirably selected and com- 
llection of Sunday School 








posed, and every way desirable co! 
and - i Meeting: music. Send 35 cts. for Specimen copy. 
IVER D: mas. 


IN & CO., Boston 
cHae HO DITSON - O95 BTTsO 
843 Broadway, New York.’ 1298 Snestoet 8t., Phila., ca 
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salt and water, half a pint. Give the child plain, 
wholesome food, at regular hours, and worms of any 
kind will not long trouble it. 


When cooking, you often burn your fingers or arms, 
and there is not time to turnto tie them up. Takea 
piece of hard soap, and dipping it in water, rub it over 
the spot. Continue to do this two or three times until 
the surface is thoroughly covered. It will be found 
to afford great relief. 


The excessive use of salt food will produce salt- 
rheum and the canker, and also affect the hands, 
causing roughness and cracking. Corn huskers have 
need to be careful with their hands; they should do 
without soap as much as possible, and grease the af- 
fected parts at nights with unsalted mutton fat well 
warmed and rubbed in. 


An excellent sticking-plaster for fresh cuts or 
cracked hands is made of three pounds of rosin, a 
quarter of a pound of beeswax, a quarter of a pound 
of mutton tallow. When weil melted and dissolved 
together, remove from the fire and keep stirring till 
it is about as cool as it wll pour. Then add one table- 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine; then pour the whole 
into a pail of cold water, and when cool enough take 
it out and work it as a shoemaker does his wax. 
When sufficiently worked roll it out in small sticks. 
This is equal to any plaster ever bought. Keep the 
hands greased, to prevent it from sticking to them 
while working it. 


There is some danger of using toast too freely as an 
article of diet for the sick. It is more constipating 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Jou rnal, 


AN OFFER TO BOYS. 


For 50 cts. I will send by mail, postage paid, a nicely a 
— vowerful, 3-drewer Spy-glass ; 4-drawer, 70 cts. 
KF, ILLIAMS, 931 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TURKISH RUGS, fe cietan' sa: 


dress with stamp, E.S8. KROST & CU., Biddeford, Maine. 


Agents wanted. $5 a Day mado 
selling ocr, NEW HOUSEHOLD 

Sand FAMILY SCALE, 
Weighsup to25lbs. Sells at @j.50. 
Domestic SCALECO., Cincinnati, O. 


Suorr & SMITH, Syracuse, New York, 
manufacture the Best Buggies and Spring W: scons = 
tie money made in the U. 8.8 Send for cules tS Price-list 


HOLLY and DEMA 


BRACKET SAWS 


Children’s Educators and Money-Makers 
Holly BracketSaw $3, Demas BracketSaw an? Lathe $8, 
€ guarantee either of thesemachines to give better 
ae town et t arthing oN eee offered. Boyscan 
make m ing else th Di all work at. 


One ‘Th ousand D 




























In prizes, ra: = = ars 
- finest work on ta machine, i x 


ony the beginner has just as yo a p ecnay as ether om 
pert. We aspecial offer whereby any boy can get a 





With one of these machines he becomes independent, 
can carn what spending money he requires, and in many 


instances establishes himself in a profitable business. 
For Illustrated Catalogue and a Man ual of Sorrento 
and a ig address, with 3 cent pak 
SHIPMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
1881. I88L. christmas ¥ NOW Ne 1 1882. 
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Price, $297.50 


INCLUDING ELEGANT COVER, STOOL, BOOK & MUSIC. 


SQUA NO New Style No. 2023 has all modern improvements. Mag- 
nine eS PUARES RAND Pl in Ans ble, 7% Octaves, Alround Corners, Carved Legs and Ly 2 
Ticav dowd gy oom Moulding, back and front’ finished alike, Bextty’s Best Iron Frame, Improved 
Soft Pedal, Overstrung Biss, Agrajjes, French Grand Action, Double Capped Hammers. 
Length, 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins; Weight about 1000 Ibs. 


HOLIDAY OFFERS, Now is your ir time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
Having largely increased my facilities ior manufacturinz, my H ay Offers for 1851-2 
are decide dly the lowest I have ever made. Send for full ge Special Low 

$50 to $1000, 2 to 32 


Prices — on one hundred differ rent instruments. ORG 
isa ne nificent 






























Stops. Have you seen “BE any, ’S BE ST” PARLOR ORGAN. H "It 

Instrume a ae “ey only $107,753 “BEATTY’S BEST CHAPEL ORGAN 97.75: 

The “LON ’ 18 Stops, 5 full sets Reeds, only $65; THE “PARIS” my offered for 

833:, { Other acirabe new styles Now Ready. PIANOS, Grand, Square and Upright 
. Every instrument is full warranted. Satistaction gu 

or ee once: atter the instrument has ear. Nothing ; ‘can be 

fairer than this. 


REMIT by POSTOFFICLZ MONEY ORDER, Bank Draft, Registered “Letter or by 
Express Prepaid. Money ver eed Fe ay charges paid both Ways by me, if not 
ase re SITOR GELes are e BES 

TORS ARE ALWA AY: s WwW ME, afree Coach with polito 
attendant meets ali trains. Mi. ae call, be sure to write for Catalog: aaa before buying elsewhere. 


Address ov. e-" upan DANIELF: BEATTY, Washington, NewJersey. 
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than plain oread, and a person confined to the bed or 
the room is more likely to suffer from this than one 
who has out-door exercise. 


After the feet have been soake in hot water they 
should be rubbe.1 with a towel, wet with cool water (to 
contract the relaxed pores to their natural state, and 
s0 prevent catching coid), and then wipe well with a 
dry towel. 

FLORAL NOTES. 

Be careful not to have too many plants in the window ; 
Sour or five well-tended, healthy ones, are far better than 
fifteen or twenty of the other kind, 
than can be kept looking nice. 


Have not one more | 


Woolly-leaved plants should never be sprinkled, but | 


a soft-bristle brush, carefully used, will keep the sur- 
face clean, while all other plants should be thoroughly 
washed once or twice a week by covering the soil with 
semi-circular pieces of oil-cloth, fitted round the plant» 
then placed in sink or tub and slightly leaned over; 
the entire head may be sprinkled until clean. 


The florist sprinkles his plants, throws water on the 
walks, and in every way strives to maintain a moist at 
mosphere, We cannot do this in private houses, but 
by placing a pail of water on the stove we can very 
nearly approach the florist’s method. 


Bulbs, when flowered in the house, should be kept in 
as moderately cool a room as possible. If placed ina 
living room, which is kept at the usual temperature of 
such rooms, from 70° to 75°, they will bloom too early, 
and the flowers will soon fade. 


The best roses for house-culture are the Teas, Nois- 
ettes, and Bourbons, among which may be named Bon 
Silene, Agrippina, Sanguinea, Alba rosea, Cornelia 
Cook, Isabella Sprunt, Douglass, Duchesse de Brabant, 
Bella, and Hermosa. 


Add a little wood ashes to the flower pots of favorites 
and see how quickly it will nourish and improve the 


growth. 


Frequently sponge the leaves of the house ivy and 
thus keep them clean. 


A Morning Glory will thrive in the window garden. 


Carl Halt is the best fuchsia for winter blooming. 
MODES AND MANNERS. 
The Derby hat will be worn this winter by young 
ladies. 
In the best millinery feathers are not mixed with 
flowers on hats. 


Hats of felt will probably supercede those of long 
plush, They are in dark and light cloth colors, 
trimmed with ostrich plumes and bands of repped 
plush in the shade of the hat. 


In clearing the table for dessert, the rule should be 
to remove first the most unsightly things; plates of 
course stan‘ at the head of the list. The plates of the 
host and hostess should remain untill all the others 
have been taken, so that no guest may feel hurried. 


Fashion in New York is encroaching upon the door- 
makers’ business. The use of curtains for doors is be- 
coming more and more prevalent. Across the top of 
the doorway is placed a rod of wood, wainut or oak 
being best for the purpose. The curtain is suspended 
by rings which ride on the rol. 


When one is extravagantly and richly attired that 
every passer-by, male and female, is irresistibly im- 
pelled to turn about and Jook at her clothes, the person 
is so well-dressed that she isill-dressed. The perfec- 
tion of good dressing would seem to be reached when 
one cannot teil five minutes after carefully noticing a 
passing lady what she had on. 


Brown is a favorite color. 
blown flowers. §8.1k velvet is likely to be cheap. 
High heels in Lon.lon have gone out. Black and dark 
colors remain the fashion for hosiery. Dark furs are 
to be worn this winter, especially raccoon, which is 
inexpensive. Chinchillais said to be coming in again. 
Shirring is as popularasever. Polonaises are again 
much worn. Cashmere is greatly in vogue. Plush is 
beyond all, the favorite material in trimming. Hoops 
are multiplying every day. 


In first entering into society, 1 lal, unless he has 





Buds give way to full- | 
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enjoyed a thoughtful training at home, is apt to be 
overcome by asense of personal shyness. Ile com- 


mits the mistake of thinking that the other guests are | 


busy inspecting and criticising his appearance and 
speech ; whereas their feeling towards him are usually 
of the kindest character. The sooner he chases this 
idea out of his mind the better for hisown enjoyment, 
and for the prospect of adding his share to the pleasure 
of his a 


‘NOTES AND QUE RIE S. 


Alsike clover ‘ts a delusion; it Shasn’t the staying 
qualities of our common red clover. 





Those who have poplar wood for sale will find a mar- 
ket by addressing an advertiser on this page. 


The Prairie Farmer says generally all over the 
Northwestern States it is folly to plant the quince. 


A young shade tree in the yard or lawn will grow 


| twicecas fast, and make shade twice as quickly, if well 





| carrot; 


manured. 


Eastern subscribers inquire of us of whom they can 
buy corn and bran trom the West in car-loads. Will 
Western subscribers please auswer? 


Owing to the scarcity of black walnut, black birch is 
rapidly being utilized in its place. It is abundant in 
Canada, and can be stained so as to resemble black 
walnut very much. 


Get the yard or lawn that you intend, or would wish, 
to have set with rich grass in a thoroughly mellow 
condition now, then early in the spring sow with Ken- 
tucky blue grass, raking perfectly smooth and mellow. 


Last year, about this time, we had inquiries for 
sleigh and sled knees, so we wish now to say that such 
can be obtained of Bradley & Co.. of Syracuse, N. Y. 
They enable any farmer to more readily make his own 
sleigh or sled. 

Other parts of the country complain of the wild 
we find our worst weed in wild wormwood (as 
we call it), and if more pains is not taken to kill it out, 


| it will soon drive us out of house and home. 


MassaCHUSETTs LETTER. 
[In these diggings the white daisy and the mock 
mullein are the most troublesome weeds, with Canada 
thistle beginning to take possession while the farmer 
is quietly napping.—ED. ] 


Onions intended for winter sales may be kept in 
barrels or bins, in a cold cellar, after cold weather sets 
n; they will endure about as much frost as an apple, 
i. ¢., 28°, without injury; indeed, if wanted for spring 
sale, it is common to freeze them, and then cover with 
hay to prevent their thawing, and not remove the cov- 
ering tilla few days before selling. Once freezing docs 
no harm, but repeated thawing spoils them. 


The ground for planting out grape-vines should be 
prepared now by plowing and manuring. Acheapand 
good way to start a vineyard is to procure cuttings late 
in the fall, (€ach cutting to contain not less than two 
nor more than three eyes each,) and, packing them in 


a box of sand, tosetthem away in acellarorsomeother | 
place where they will not be apt to freeze untilthe next | 


spring, when they should be set out in a well-prepared 
bed for the purpose, by sticking each cutting in a slant- 
ng position in the bed, leaving only a single eye above 
ground. This will give you a nursery Of fine plants. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper bencyjits them 

ss therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 

tiscment in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
ta the > Fe ‘arm Journal, 


ARMS. —150 Delaware greh and Grain Farms Chea 
Catalogues Free. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


BEATTY’ 


Catalogue FREE. 




















Organs 18 useful stops. 5sets reeds 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. Illus. 
Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 
FORRESTER’S 


ODORLESS FERTILIZER. 


gE roduces foliage and bloom—the great help for plants, 
Sent by mail 35 cts. per box; $3.00 per case of twelve boxes’ 
expres: 3 prepa id. Send for Circular. Address 
GE B, FORRESTER, 188 Pearl St., New York. 


CADY’S 


PATENT IRON 


SLEIGH KNEES 


Reduce the cost of Sleds and 
Bobs ONE-THIRD. 


Enables every man to be his own 
mechanic. 
5000 in Use. No Breakage. 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, 
} Send for Illustrated Price List. Syracusk, N. Y- 


Best Farm Wagon on Wheels. 
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PEST WHEAT 


avo GRAZING LANDS ane rovno on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


tin MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ann MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188i 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Act. 
MENTION THis PAPER. St. Pauc, MINN. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


se or, Bent to Box, Bow 
eacher, Sen an ners 
\ of the United States ont to 

; Gave trial Gellare 
buying. 

















Violin 

Outfits 

3.50, B7-. B12. & S22. cach. Send Stamp 
ats pent sit llustrated 82 page Catalo ogue of 

i in Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, oe ote ngsall kinds, Harmon- 

icas, Organ Accordeons, Music Bo west Prices. 

Mail Ordersa Specialty. C.W. Story, 4G Gentral St Boston, Mase: 
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Toba ee ae rel in inthe Weat j 

along the. thettoor of At St. tei = ase oy : 
IN cisco R. R. for sale at ron Be. BO to &F $8 

s 0. per acre on seven years’ time, tran 
a at land, Send for nape purchasers 
or maps an reulars, 
WE sT> W.H.CoFFIN 74 Commis Commissioner,] 


MISSOURI Temple Building. St. Louis, 


OUR NAME Finely printed in fancy type on 50 all 
New Style Chromo Cards, [no 2 alike,] 10 cts., or 25 
xtra large Chromo Cards, [no two alike] 10 cents. 
Agents’ Large Sample Book, 40c. 35 Fun Cards, l0c. 
CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, Conn. 


dC Beautiful Chromo Cards, name on 10c._ 10 packs and 
‘ 5 ag’ts’ sample book $1. Star Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 
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WANTED! 


WHITE POPLAR WOOD. 


Barked or Unbarked. 


Delivered at Wilmington, Del. 


For particulars address 
B 


OX 2026, PHILADELPHIA P. O., PA. 
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RUTTERMILK. 


owe ee rw e eee 


Some one wrote to Horace Greeley inquiring if guano 
was good to put on potatoes. He said it might do for 
those whose tastes had become vitiated with tobacco and 
rum, but he preferred gravy and butter. 

It is a curious arrangement that compels people 
to go to bed at night when they are not sleepy, and 
get up in the morning when they are. 


‘*Madame, your fare,’ 


, 


said a Chestnut street 


car conductor, yesterday. ‘‘ Well, I don’t care | 


if I am,” was the reply of the lady ‘‘ you needn’t 
say so before all these people.” 


A painter’s apprentice fell off of a scaffold with 
a pot of paint in each hand. He was taken up 
insensible, but as soon as restored to consciousness 
he murmered, ‘‘I went down with flying colors, 
anyhow.” 


A lady put her watch under her pillow the other 
night, but couldn’t keep it there because it dis- 
turbed her sleep. And there, all the time, was 
her bed-ticking right underneath her, and she 
never thought of that at all. 


Eyes have they, but they see not—potatoes. 
Ears have they, but thcy hear not—cornstalks. 
Arms have they, but they hug not—windmills. 
Tongues have they, but they talk not—wagons. 
Legs have they, but they walk not—tables. 

A Buffalo paper mentions what may be safely 
set down as the worst case of spciling of recent 
record. It occurred in a “notis” of a ‘“selly- 
brayshun” to be held onthe shores of ‘‘ Lake 
Eary,” and mentioned the occasion as a ‘‘ guble.” 
This word troubled the editor a good deal, but 
with rare perspicacity he at length resolved it 
into ‘‘ jubilee.” 


** Angeline, my dear, you should not sit on the 
veranda, in the edge of the evening. You will 
contract malaria,” said a careful mother. “I 
know it ma,” was the cheerful reply. ‘‘ That’s 
what I’m trying to do. All our set have the 
malaria. It is quite the idea, I assure you.” 
What could mamma say ? 

An old gentleman whose daughter had failed to 
secure a position as teacher, in consequence of 
not passing an examination, said: ‘‘ They asked 
her lots of things she didn’t know. They asked 
her about things that happened before she was 
born! How was she going to know about them ? 
Why, they asked her about old George Washing- 
ton and other men she never knew! That was a 


rd 


pretty sort of examination! 


He came up alittle late, stepped in without ring- 
ing, and, striding softly into the parlor, dropped 
into an easy chair with the cureless grace of a 
young man who is accustomed to the program. 
‘* By Jove!” he said to the figure sitting in dim 
obscurity on the sofa. ‘‘By Jove! I thought I 
was never going to see you alone again. Your 
mother never goes away from the house nowa- 
days. Does she Minnie?” Well, not amazingly 
frequently,” cheerfully replied the old lady from 
the sofa. ‘‘Minnic’s away so much of her time 
now I have to stay in.” 


HE. SHE. 

* Hast thou no feeling, * Yes, I have feeling, 

To see me kneeling To see you kneeling, 

My love revealing Your bald head revealing! 
Day after day?” Take it away.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 

















ARYLAND FARMS, $7 to $25 per acre. Short 
winters, breezy summe: healthy climate. Catalogues 
Free. H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 
HOWARD BATEMAN 
DEALER IN “ WALTHAM WATCHES.” 


oe 
If you are thinking of purchasing a watch, send for price- 
list. CO, HowarpD BaTEMan, Cedarville, Cumb. Co., N. J. 


$ 7 2 aweek. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. — TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





All Chromo Cards, New Imported Styles, name in 


50 fancy Script type, l0c. Clinton & Co.,North Haven,Ct 
a iin Soe a oe, 
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HORTHAND Sg eziuz “1 — 163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass _ 


ONLY $18.50 


Circular per mail. 


FAY’S BUILDING MATERIAL, 


FOR A For Roofs, Walls and Ceilings in place of plaster; 
made also into Carpets and Rugs. Samples and 
W. UH. FAY, Camden, N:; J. 





Drop-leaf SINGER. 


Also Howe, New American, St. John, 
Dauntless, White, Domestic, House- tin 
hold, Stewart Singer, Sigwalt, &c., at 
LowEstT PricEs. Address 

H. F. GEYER, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Machine ever invented, 


work for which there is always a ready market. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to seh 

the best Family nite 

4 Will knit a pair of 

stockings, with HEEL ani TOE complete, in 

20 minutes. It will also kmt a great vanety of 7 
nD 

for circular and terms w the Twombly Knitting 








ituations precured for ry Boe, competent. A( Gilt Edge and Chromo Cards, with name, 10c. 


end for circ 


. W.G.CHA E, Oswego, N.Y 


Book 
of samples, 25c. I’. M. SHaw & Co., Jersey City,N.J. 
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‘That Old Store.’’ 


’ 


“ The old corner,” “the old reliable,” “ the good 
old place ”—All right, friends, call it what you please. 
We confess to some pride in being “old” in some 
respects, 

It was a pretty dark day, 21 years ago, when we 
christened “Oak Hatt” and stood up to answer to 
the name. .21 years is long enough fora baby to grow 
to manhood, and for a small undertaking to grow into 
a great enterprise. 2I years ago we were our own 
buyer, book-keeper, porter and watchman; and stuck 
to it until others came along to help, some of whom 
have been with us ever since. 

Today the needed helpers are numbered by thou- 
sands, and our customers are almost beyond number 
and every where. 

Our store 21 years ago was “ only that cubby-hole 
at the corner,” hardly large enough to turn around in, 
Now you know what it is. 

Truly we have grown old—and “settled.” We 
hav’n’t any disposition to change from fixed prices, nor 
from fixed principles, the chief of which is guarding the 
interests of our customers. 

We keep to our plain old-fashioned Oak Hau 
buildings. ‘They are like old-fashioned silver, well 
worn, but still solid and good, better than some newer. 

We hold fast also to our old methods of serving 
our customers, viz., with the largest assortments to 
select from, the very best for the money, a guarantee 
with every purchase, viz., the privilege of bringing back 
goods and taking the money again, if they want to. 

The only new thing about the Oak Hai prem- 
ises, strained and over-crowded by the ever increasing 
business, is the new stock for the winter of 1881. We 
sold out almost to bare boards last winter, Nearly 
everything is this season’s cut and fashioning. New 
materials have been used, and new patterns to cut 
them by. 

Please accept this old-fashioned, hearty invitation 
to look in upon us and thus find out if our old age 
and experience hav’n’t served us well in producing 
this stock. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak HAL, Market and Sixth, Philadelphia. 
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ODD MENTION. 


ropemamedl WE S THINK OF IT.) 


Some people trim their qrape-vines on Thanksgiving 
day. Not a bad season of the year. 


This is the right time of year to apply manure to the 
orchard. 


John M. Stall, of Illinois, says that common neat’s 
foot oil, if pure, is the best for harness. He applies it 
with an old woolen rag. 


If you want a good pocket knife better send to 
Maher & Grosh for it. See their card on this page. 
They are sound as a gold doliar. 


Five minutes soaking in water and ammonia will 
clean the dirtiest frying pan so that it will only need 
rinsing and wiping to be ready for use. 


Ninety-five per cent. of the products of the farms of | 


of the United States are consumed in this country— 
only five per cent. going to foreign lands. 


8.8. Armstrong, cf New Castle, Del., asks if “ Hen- 
derson’s Gardening for Profit,” is a good work. The 
Editor replies that it is—none better. The price is 
$1.50, by mail. We will furnish it. 


All the needed copies of back numbers of F. J. that 
we advertised for have been received. We now find 
we still are short of copies of March and August, 1880. 
What thoughtful friends can furnish them? 


Should the winter prove a severely cold one, it is 
almost a certain thing coal will be advanced from 20 
to §0 per cent, and possibly more than that. Better 
lay ina stock now. (Advice of an Illinois farmer.) 


All the prize-lots of butter, eighty-three in number, 
of the recent London Dairy Show were salted with 
Higgin’s Eureka Salt. The Higgin process has revolu- 
tionized the dairy salt business of Great Britain.— 
American Dairyman. 


We have a strong notion that the saw file guide, ad- 
vertised by E. Roth & Bro., in this paper, is a good thing. 
Did we write with a saw, instead of a pen, we should 
certainly buy one. Carpenters, and others who saw 
much, should look into its merits. 
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Choice Lot of DUTCH BULBS. 


just received by steamer, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crveus, 
de. _ C, B. KROGEKS, 133 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


E ED POTATOES.—Pare Mammoth Pearl and Wat 
= son Seedling ues sat $i. 75 pe rbus. Also a few P, 
Kock Chicks, . BRINSER, Middletown, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS 


STRAWBERRY. 
The 
LAYERS ready in quantity. Now is the time toplant inthe 
South. The Manchestee and Je rsey Queen str: uwber- 
ries and Cathbert raspberry specialties. Also a superb 
stock of all the new and standard Kaspbe rries, Striawe 


berries, Girape-vines and other Smail rmite. 
Plants First-class. Prices ensonable, all is 
by far the best timeto plant North and South. W an the 


above are combined the most liberal offers ever made. Send 
Addr ess 


Corawali-on- Hudson, N. Y.- EK. zs ROKR 


SPECIAL OFFER ON THE NEW GRAPES 


POCKLINGTON, LADY WASHINGTON, PRENTISS," 
JEFFERSON, DUCHESS, WORDEN, BRIGHTON. 


All the New Strawberries, 
MANCHESTER, BIDWELL, FINCH’S, KIRKWOOD, 
PRIMO, W ARRE N, LONGFELLOW, ‘ORIENT, &c 
GEORGE s. WALES, Rechester, New York. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
W Grapes, New Pears, New PEACHES, 
QvuINCES, STRAWBERRIES & BLACKBERRIES, 
WEEPING and other TREES, NEw 
And CHotck EvVeRrGREENS. General Nursery and 
Greenhouse stock in large quantities. Catalogue Free. 
I. G. WOOD & BRO., FIsHKILL, New York. 


ar 
10 NOURSERYIE hE? \, for pk gy (Southern) native 


PEACH PITTS of the finest quality. Also APPLE, PEAR 
ond OSAGE ORANGE SEED. Address 
. B. 3. ROGERS, Seedsman, No. 133 Market St., St., Phila., Pa. 


GRAPE_VINES, ani 

Small Fruits for fall 

8 planting, by mail. Prices 

low low. Circulars ars free. WM. B REED, Chambersburg, Pa 


N One- -year Osage Orange 
Quicks, $3 per 1000; $50 per 
25,000, carefully packed and delivered on cars or boats here. 
Also a very large and choice stock of Fruit, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, & lants snd Vines of every de- 
scription, at “‘CENTRETON NURSERIES.” Large de- 

scriptive circulars with prices mailed free to all by 

CLARK PETTIT, Prop’r, P. O. SALEM, New Jersey. 


TO PROGRESSIVE FARMERS. z 


THE OXFORD CORN, 2 Best" 


grown in Ches- 
ter Co., yielding 70 bus. per acre this dry season. Sample 
grains ey opy of our publication, 7. = of corn, &c., 
sent by mail ioe cents In stamps. 


HAYES & BICINTON, ‘Oxford, Pa. | 





PLANTS, 


pated Crop (1881) Peach P itts 























ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 











YRSHIRE RUL L“ “ Farmer James” 2141 A. R. Over2 
_yrs.old. For ssle cheap. WM. |. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 








AND CORN SHELLERS. 
Over 25,000 Now in Use. 
Every Machine is fully war- 

ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $35. 
Shellers, $5.00. Don’t buy a 
sheller until you have seen our terms 
and Illustrated C ee ular, Address, with 
stamp. LIVINGSTON & C 0.5 








ING ppm Type and E Printing Material for 
oD NTs a sacrifice. Bend stamp for catalogue. 
MLL Re i *GITHENS. 144 N. 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


CARPENTER SAWS 


or any other kind, you can file yourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than Ever. The 
teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sent free 
on receipt of $2.50 to any Td = the United States. 
seers Circulars free Addre 

E. ROTH x BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


The Largest Music School in the World. 


Tuition, $15.00, with collateral advantages amounting ‘to 
125 hours of musical instruction in a quarter. English 
branches and library — 8,000 Volumes on Music 
FREE. Pupils may now TOU RIE Send for calendar. 

E. EE, 





Music Hall, Boston. 


ILK OMETER! Sorgen tiie 


cent. profit to 
F. 0. RENNE 


AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER. 


Tah. iMade of Waxed Paper. 


After two years’ test thousands are using and recommend- 
iug them as Superior in all respects to butter rags. 
Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and very 
economical to use. Ask your grocer for them, and if he 
hasn't them in store, we wa send a sample package of 500 
sheets, size 9x12 inches, by mail, prepaid, to any address, on 
receipt of $1.00. Satisfaction a .; money re- 
funded. Originated and te on ay 
Sample SHEETS — & Nos. 3) 5 eTT UCHAN AN, 

on rece Nos. 3, 5 et a Decatur St., 
cent stamp. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ts. A Good Thing. Address 
New Midway, Frederic k Ge ‘o., _ Md. 





a 








Iron Founders, Pittsbur. ah, Pa. 
THE NEW SHEEP DIP! 


Little’s Chemical Fluid. 


(Patented in U. S., July 3, 1877.) 

MORRIS ern & SON, Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
Non-poisonous, Non-corrosive. Isa sure cure and 
remedy as follows: 

SHEEP—Sceab, Ticks, Lice, Fly and Maggots, Grub in the 

— Improveme nt in quantity and quality of 
he wool more than pays ne the Dip. 
HORSES— Mange, Lice, Thrush, Grease, Cracked Heels, 
addle & other galls, Glanders, Bots, Lung disease. 
CATTLE. aie, Foot and Mouth disease, Pleuro- pneumonia. 
DOGS—Mange and Fleas; makes the coat glossy. 
sme and Lice. Internally for worms in all ani- 
mals 
POULTRKY—Fleas and Lice. Purifies the houses. 
HORTICULTURE—Aphis, Blight, Scale on Orange Trees, 
Ants, Bedbugs, Batk Lice, Rust in Carrots. 
Price, per gallon, $i. 80; 
Send 3-cent stamp for U: S. test imonials t« 
Ww. LAW TFORD Gen'l Agent. 
Box 504, B 


[Mention this paper. ] altimore, Md. 


BIDWELL 


Finest New Strawberry before the Public. | 


Mill or 


ulcers and wounds of all kinds. | 


— gallons end upwards, $1.65. | 





[NoveMBER, 1881. 





| pirze-nrep CHESTER WHITE PIGS.— 
l ages, the living beauties of America. Royal blood, 
Prize-winners, full pedigrees; none superior. Now ready 
Serene! = akin. Order the Best. Address CLIFTON 
‘OCK F ARMS, , Kennett anett Square, ( thes. Co., Pa. 


~ Hh - |Superior to 
A. Sa U. any in the 


Corn Shelletstisss°s: 


SIND FOR CIRCULAR. 
AND 


ABCoht& Co, 
Hay Cutters. 





197 Water St., 
New York. 


Everything for the 
Farm. An Illustrated 
Catalogue, with Best 
Implements and Ma- 





[ chine 3s, by mail, lve. 
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IMPROVED 


HYDRAULIC RAMS. 


Send for Circular and Price-list. Address 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, Wilmington, Del 
_Medal and Diploma at the Cen. Ex., Ph hila. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


«STANDARD WIND MILL 


2s TEARS IN VsS=ES. 


a : 
GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 B. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all le: ading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries. 4 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 
which is Cheap, Effective and Durable. 

Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the rate 
of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, poceeding » be = of mil] used. 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. dress 


U.S. Wind Eng, & Pump fa, Batavia, I 
The FEARLESS. 




















Is the only iiiied that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
ies Medals c'ven by the New York State Agricultural 
~ orn on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is the 

nly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
3° nited States, for illastration and description in 
«> “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of this country. Catalorue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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Butcher knife, 


Maher & Grosh, 


34 East Monroe’ 
St., Toledo, Ohio, 
Send knife like cut 
. -paid to any ad- 

ress for @1. Blades 
hand-forged from raz- 
or steel and warranted 
a knife for farmers, 
mechanics 
and_ hunters. 

erm 8 
ra strong, 

2 blade farm- 





1-blade, 25cts. 
Extra strong 
1-blade, dicts. 





6-inch, hand-forged blade, by mail, 50c. 40-page list sent 1a eee. DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
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